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Joblessness Climbs Again, 


Hits Record for November 


CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS wait for new owners in the lobby of the AFL-CIO Building in 


LIBRARY 


4 Peak of 5. 


Seen in February 


By Robert 


| 


November job report. 


3 Million 


B. Cooney 


The ranks of the nation’s unemployed swelled by 452,000 be- 
tween October and November, pushing the total jobless to 4,031,000 
—a record high for postwar Novembers. 

“The trend in unemployment is upward—we sce nothing in the 
offing which will bring unemployment down,” commented Dr. 
|Seymour Wolfbein, Labor Dept. manpower expert, in releasing the 


Wolfbein forecast that unemployment would peak at 5.3 million 


economy,” he said. Failing an up- 
turn, the jobless total could hit 6 
million, he added. 


The twofold task facing the econ- 


%: Omy next year, Wolfbein pointed 


Washington, D. C. Approximately 140 stockings, filled by members of Local 2, Office Employes, 
and other federation employes, were turned over to the Salvation Army for needy children aged 5 
to 12. Pictured left to right: Mrs. Robert G. Van Vranken, Salvation Army volunteer worker; 
Mrs. Gordon Swyers, Salvation Army brigadier; Cleomine Lewis of Local 2, chairman of the stocking 
project; and Earl Ball, union shop steward. 


Farm Union 
Drive Hailed 
By Churches 


San Francisco—The National 
Council of Churches has rallied 
its 40 million members behind 
the AFL-CIO drive to organize 
migratory farm workers, and has 
called for legislation extending to 
migrants the protection of mini- 
mum wages and the right of col- 
lective ‘bargaining. 

Delegates to the council’s fifth 
general assembly here unanimously 
endorsed a general board policy 
Statement calling for “continuation 
of current efforts at responsible 
and democratic labor organization 
among these workers.” 


The Means: AWOC 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
earlier this year announced crea- 
tion of the Agricultural Workers’ 
Organizing Committee which has 
Initially centered its activity on 
bringing the benefits of trade un- 
lonism to agricultural workers in 
the rich California farm country. 

In a series of key civil rights 
actions, the council: 

® Praised parents and religious 
leaders supporting school deseg- 
regation in New Orleans who “at 


great personal risk and sacrifice — 


have stood firm in the Judeo- 

Christian and historic American 

traditions which uphold the dig- 

nity and worth of every individ- 

ual, without regard to race or 

color.” 

® Called on the church, em- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Cabinet Nearly Completed: 


Goldberg. 


Secretary 


Chosen 
of Labor 


By Willard Shelton 


Arthur J. Goldberg, special counsel to the AFL-CIO, has been 
designated as Secretary of Labor by Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy. 

Kennedy announced the appointment to reporters from the front 
door of his Washington, D.C, home, with Goldberg standing by his 


side. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
accompanied Goldberg to the Ken- 
nedy home where the Secretary- 
designate joined the President-elect 
for the announcement. 

Kennedy praised Goldberg, who 
has been general counsel of the 
Steelworkers and the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Dept., as “one of the 
country’s leading experts” in the 
complexities of industrial relations, 
and a man who has shown “intelli- 
gence, wisdom and intuition.” 

The President-elect paid par- 
ticular tribute to Goldberg’s skill 
in devising the “effective and suc- 
cessful procedures” under which 
Communist - dominated unions 
had been expelled from the 
former CIO, and said the steps 
“marked a major setback to 
Communist infiltration of Amer- 
ican democratic institutions.” 

He also praised Goldberg’s role 
as counsel to the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee. 

Goldberg pledged himself, with 
Kennedy, to strive energetically to 
eliminate the causes of unemploy- 
ment, and the Secretary-designate 


~ 


also pledged that he would admin- 
ister the labor laws “vigorously, 
fairly and without fear or favor.” 
Outgoing Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell, in a telegram to the man 
designated as his successor, warmly 
saluted Kennedy’s appointee and 
declared the President-elect “could 
(Continued on Page 12) 


ratification. 


:|/out, will be not only that of reab- 


sorbing the jobless but of finding 
additional jobs for a net increase of 
1.25 million in the civilian work 
force. 

The November job report showed 
the key seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment remained virtually 
unchanged at 6.3 percent. Jt was 
6.4 percent in October. 

The 6.3 percent rate—meaning 
63 of every 1,000 workers were 
looking for work and could not 
find it—has been exceeded in post- 
war Novembers only by the 6.5 
percent in the 1949 recession. It 
compares to the 6.2 percent in 
November of the 1958 recession. 


Jobless Rate Erratic 

The jobless rate has moved up- 
ward in rather erratic fashion since 
May, when it was at a near-low 
for the year of 4.9 percent. 

Wolfbein said he and two other 
economists who recently testified 
before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee had arrived independently at 
the judgment that the current 
downturn dated from last May, 
just after the usual spring improve- 
ment. 

He viewed as “very serious” the 
fact that during 1960 some 500,000 
jobs have been wiped out in manu- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


‘in February. Whether a spring upturn results from the expected 
| job rise in Easter trade, outdoor 
be one of the acid tests of the® 


construction and agriculture “will 


Bold Plans 
Urged to 
End Slump 


San Francisco—The American 
economy is bogged down in a re- 
cession “for the third time in 
seven short years,” and Pres.- 
elect John F. Kennedy must ex- 
ercise “energetic leadership” to 
end the downturn, AFL-CIO Re- 
search Dir. Stanley H. Rutten- 
berg has declared. 


Addressing the Commonwealth 
Club of California, a nationally 
famed public opinion forum, Rut- 
tenberg warned that the burgeoning 
recession may push joblessness up 
past the 6 million mark—more than 
7 percent of the labor force—by 
early 1961. 


Gloomy Picture Painted 


The new recession, he said, com- 
ing “hardly before the last vestiges 
of the slump of 1957-58 had been 
swept away,” indicates that despite 
the so-called business “recoveries,” 
the nation has been “moving fur- 
ther and further away” from max- 
imum employment and production 
goals. 

Ruttenberg painted this gloomy 
picture .of the economy: Industrial 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Trainmen, Conductors Unions Reach 
Basic Agreement on Merger Pact 


Two of the nation’s oldest railroad brotherhoods—the Railroad Trainmen and the Railway Con- 
ductors & Brakemen—have reached agreement in principle on merger, subject. to membership 


The Trainmen, with 200,000 members, is affiliated with the AFL-CIO, The 25,000-member 
Conductors’ brotherhood is unaffiliated. The merged union will retain AFL-CIO affiliation. 


Pres. W. P. Kennedy of the ¢ 
Trainmen announced approval of 
the amalgamation formula by his 
union’s board of directors, which 
met at Cleveland. At the same 
time, Conductors’ Pres. J. A. 
Paddock reported from Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., that the ORCB board~ 
had also voted approval. 


still to be ironed out by a subcom- 
mittee to be named by the two 
union presidents. The basic plan 
was drafted by a committee of the 
top officers of the two organiza- 
tions which began talks in Septem- 
ber. Resolutions endorsing the 
principle of amalgamation were 


Some details of the merger are 


adopted by recent conventions, 


Final approval of the merger 
must be given by the membership 
of each union in referenda votes 
expected to be held early in 1961. 

The joint announcement de- 
clared: “The key principle of the 
merger is the maintenance of each 
craft and class of employes repre- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE named by Pres.-elect Kennedy to work 


out depressed area program for 


shown at its. first meeting in Charleston, W. Va. 
H. Douglas (D-Ill) is shown at center rear; to his right is Myer 
Feldman, slated to be associate special counsel to Kennedy in the 
White House, who is top staff officer of the group. West Virginia 
State AFL-CIO Pres. Miles Stanley is a member of the committee. 


Douglas Speeds Action 


On AreaRedevelopment 


An area redevelopment bill will be among the first pieces of major 
legislation presented to the 87th Congress when it convenes Jan. 3, 
Sen Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.), chairman of Pres.-elect John F. 
Kennedy’s special task force on distressed areas, has indicated. 

Moving quickly to meet the problem of chronic joblessness in 


the new session of Congress is 
Chairman Paul 


100 labor markets across the na- 
tion, Douglas called the 17-member 
task force into session in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and followed this 
meeting up with a series of closed- 
door hearings in the nation’s capi- 
tal. 
‘Time For Action’” 

Douglas, who co-sponsored two 
area redevelopment bills vetoed by 
Pres. Eisenhower in 1958 and 1960, 
declared that “conditions of chron- 
ic unemployment have been studied 
at great length and at considerable 
depth” in recent years. 


“f believe strongly that the 
time for action is now,” he said. 

The senator issued an appeal for 
bipartisan support for a new area 
redevelopment measure which he 
said would be presented “at ‘the 
opening of the 87th Congress.” 

Seven Republicans representing 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky and West 
Virginia—three states pockmarked 
with areas of chronic depression— 
promptly pledged their cooperation, 
declaring in a wire to Douglas that 
they were “pleased to know that 
Pres.-elect Kennedy considers this 
problem to. be urgent enough to 
become one of his first orders of 
business.” 

Six of the seven—Senators Hugh 
Scott (Pa.) and John Sherman 
Cooper (Ky.), and Representatives 
Ivor D. Fenton (Pa.), James E. 
Van Zandt (Pa.), John P. Saylor 
(Pa.) and Arch A. Moore, Jr. (W. 
Va.)—voted for the Douglas area 
bill in the 86th Congress. The 
seventh, Rep.-elect William Scran- 
ton (Pa.), was elected to his first 
term in Congress in November. 


As the special task force opened 


Recount Yields 
Wickersham Win 


Oklahoma City—Democrat Vic- 
tor Wickersham has won re-election 
to Congress in the 6th Dist. on the 
basis of a recount of the 140,000 
ballots cast in the November elec- 
tion. , 

Wickersham, who trailed Repub- 
lican Clyde Wheeler, Jr., by 188 


votes in the original tabulation, 
picked up 257 votes in the recount 


to win by a 69-vote edge. 

The overturn of the election cut 
the GOP’s net gain of House seats 
to 21, and made the lineup in the 
new House 262 Democrats to. 175 
Republicans. 


| unemployment. 


its hearings, Douglas emphasized 
that the group would concentrate 
its efforts on helping areas of 
chronic labor surplus and will not 
delve into the broader problem of 
dealing with the current economic 
downturn. 


“Measures to deal with chronic 
conditions,” the Illinois Demo- 
crat said, “are not primarily ef- 
fective as across-the-board anti- 
recession measures, although in 
the long pull they may have an 
important influence on the busi- 
ness cycle.” 

In addition to working on area 
redevelopment legislation, the task 

force was reportedly drafting pro- 
posals for an emergency program 
which Kennedy could set in motion 
the day he takes office. A com- 
mittee spokesman said the group 
was considering alternatives for im- 
mediate help which could be start- 
ed with presidential action. They 
include: 

@ Increasing the amount of sur- 
‘plus food available to indigent fam- 
ilies. During the presidential cam- 
paign, Kennedy repeatedly assailed 
the fact that surplus food packages 
distributed to these families pro- 
vided only 5 cents worth of food 
per person per day. 

@ Granting additional conces- 
sions to firms in depressed areas 
bidding for government contracts. 

@ Launching certain public 
works projects which have been 
authorized by Congress but not 
started by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. 

@ Setting up a rural redevelop- 
ment program under existing legis- 
lation. 

@ Revising the federal highway 
program to get more road projects 

under way in areas with high 


Stressing the “urgency” of the 
problem, Steelworkers’ Pres. David 
J. McDonald, in a letter to Doug- 
las, pledged the union’s “whole- 
hearted support” for the area re- 
development drive. McDonald re- 
perted “serious unemployment” in 
the steel and iron ore industry. 

“Had distressed areas legisla- 
tion been... signed by the 
President” two years ago, the 
USWA president said, “I have no 
doubt that much of the current 
blight in our communities would 
‘be a matter of history. We would 
at least have made a start at solv- 


Consumer Purchasing Rate Slows: 


the AFL-CIO has declared., 


Higher Worker Buying Power 
Seen, ‘Essential’ to, Recovery 


eX meaningful increase in the buying oowes of American workers—who purchase nearly 70 
percent of the nation’s total output—is “essential” to help lift the nation out of the current recession, 


A “major reason” for the present economic slump, paved to the current issue of Labor’s 
Economic Review, monthly publication of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, has been that “people 


of the consumer goods and services 
that can be produced.” 

In the past several years, the 
review pointed out, there has been 
a marked slowdown in the rise of 
consumer buying power. From 
1947 to 1956, it declared, per cap- 
ita buying power rose at an average 
yearly rate of 2.3 percent. In the 
past four, years, buying power has 
inched forward at a rate of only 
1.2 percent. 


Rising Income Needed . 
Rising real income, the AFL-CIO 
publication said, is essential: not 
only for the growth of consumer 
markets but also to “provide work- 
ing people with a share of the gains 
of improving productive efficiency.” 

Output per manhour has been 
rising at an average yearly rate 
of about 3.1 percent to 3.4 per- 
cent since 1947, according to 
Labor Dept. figures cited in the 
review. It forecast productivity 
increases ranging from 3.5 to 4 
percent annually in the period 
ahead “if automation continues 
to spread and if the economy 
operates in high gear.” 


The increase in productivity, the 
publication went. on, means that 
goods can be turned out with fewer 
employes and at a lower unit cost 
to the manufacturer. It added that 
unless workers received an increase 
in real income to stimulate the 
sales of goods, the nation will be 
faced with “widespread layoffs.” 


The needed rise in sales can 
come, in addition, from “substantial 
increases” in the expenditures by 
federal, state and local governments 
for more adequate public services 
and through increased business in- 
vestment in new plants and ma- 
chines, the review said. 


“But,” it added, “at the founda- 
tion of the economy is the con- 
sumer, who accounts for about 70 
percent of total national produc- 
tion. And substantial increases of 
consumer spending are required, if 
sales and ‘production are to rise 
fast enough to maintain prosperity.” 


Strong Unions Essential 
Strong unions and effective col- 
lective bargaining, according to the 
publication, ‘tare essential for the 
dynamic wage policy that an ex- 
panding American economy re- 
quires.” It called on management, 
“from. the viewpoint of economic 
good sense,” to share the benefits 
of rising productivity equally with 
workers and consumers. 

At the same time, the AFL- 
CIO publication called for “spe- 
cial government efforts . .. to 
lift the wages of the millions of 
low-wage workers” — including 


have not been able to buy enough? 


ices — “whose families cannot 
achieve a modest standard of liv- 
ing from the inadequate earnings 
of their breadwinners.” 

It called specifically for action 
to raise the minimum wage to at 


By 


Hollywood, Calif—Members 


protections for job opportunities, 


since it regained representation 
rights last September from a dual 
local which had obtained certifica- 
tion in 1958. 

The safeguards written into the 
contract to assure continuing em- 
ployment were two: 

@ All films produced in the 
United States or Canada will be 
“scored,” or have the music writ- 
ten in, in the U.S. or Canada. 

The union said this resulted 
from the practice, particularly 
among smaller firms, of having 
music tracks made by low-cost 
labor in foreign countries for use 
in firms otherwise made entire- 
ly in North America. The AFM 
does not object to, and never 
has, the use of foreign-scored 
music in foreign films or in U.S. 
films made abroad. 

@ All television films will con- 
tain only music scored live, in ac- 
cordance with the contract. The 
use of canned music, which until 
a few years ago accounted for an 
estimated 98 percent of all TV 
film music and killed numerous 
job opportunities, is thus banned 
under the new agreement. 


The contract in addition calls 
for wage increases of 5 percent 
on Oct. 1, 1961, and 7 percent 
on Nov. 1, 1962, and 3 percent 
employer contribution to a pen- 
sion fund effective Nov. 1, 1960. 

About 1,200 AFM members are 
covered by the new agreement. 


‘Marked Advances’ 


Union spokesmen hailed the pact 
for its “marked advances” over the 
agreement negotiated by the un- 
affiliated Musicians’ Guild, the pre- 
vious bargaining agent. 

The Musicians Guild grew out 
of an insurgent move among movie 
studio musicians and led to an 
NLRB vote in 1957 which gave the 
dual union representation rights. 
The instrumentalists reversed them- 
selves after only two years and 
turned out the unaffiliated union 
in a bitterly-contested election two 
months ago. At the time, AFM 
Pres. Herman D. Kenin said the 
union regarded the results “more as 
a reaffirmation of musicians’ unity 


least $1.25 an hour and to extend 
coverage to millions now excluded 
from protection, along with “spe- 
cial government efforts” to protect 
the wages and conditions of migra- 
tory farm workers. 


Major Gains Won 
Studio Musicians 


of the Musicians employed by 


major motion picture studios recently ratified a new three and one- 
half year contract raising wages and providing unprecedented 


The contract was the first negotiated by the AFL-CIO affiliate 


Unions Fight | 
Weakening of 
Oregon Law 


Portland, Ore.—The Orgeon 
workmen’s compensation program 
is superior to most other state pro- 
grams because injured workmen 
have received 93 cents out of every 
dollar paid into the fund, compared 
with a national average of 62 cents, 
the Oregon AFL-CIO points out in 
a new informational pamphlet sent 
to every union in the state. 

Between 1947 and 1957, employ- 
ers paid $151 million into the state 
fund and $140.6 million went to 
injured workers, the pamphlet says, 

The report is being used by the 
state AFL-CIO as a weapon to com- 
bat a law change proposed by insur- 
ance companies, which are hoping 
to get the Oregon legislature to kill 
the employers’ liability act and set 
up a “three-way” system of insur- 
ance under which trial by jury 
would be eliminated in case of 
dispute, 


Democrat Is Seen 
For Thomson Seat 


Cheyenne, Wyo. — Democratic 
Gov. J. J. Hickey is expected to 
name a Democrat to fill the Senate 
seat left vacant by the death of 
Sen.-elect Keith Thomson (R), who 
died here of a heart attack at the 
age of 41. 

Thomson, who was ending his 
third term as the state’s lone con- 
gressman, defeated Democrat Ray 
Whitaker by a wide margin in the 
November election. 

Appointment of a Democrat 
would lift that party’s margin in 
the Senate to 65-35, leaving the 
GOP with a net gain of one scat 
from the 86th Congress. 

Among those being mentioned 
prominently for the post, in addi- 
tion to Hickey himself and Whil- 
aker, are Tracy S. McCraken, 
Cheyenne publisher; and Walter B. 


ing some of these problems.” 


Source: U. $. Department of Labor 


migrant farm workers, and em- |than as a victory over other| Phelan and W. A. Norris, Jr., both 
ployes in retail trades and serv- | musicians.” members of the state legislature. 
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Economists T estify: 


Tax Cut Proposed 


In Recesston Fight 


By Gene Zack 


Two private economists, declaring the nation is in the midst’ 


of a new recession, have indicated a reduction in income taxes may 
be necessary to halt the downward spiral. 


The view was expressed by Joseph Pechman, director of studies | 
on government and finance at the Brookings Institution, and Charles | 


L. Schultze, 


economist, in testimony before the 
Joint Congressional Economic 
Committee. 


‘Most Rapid Cure’ 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-III), 
committee chairman, also held out 
the possibility that a tax cut may 


be needed,. calling it “the most. 
rapid cure” but not the only one 


for the present decline. He added 
that if the nation pulls out of the 
slump by March or April, a tax cut 
may not be necessary. 

The committee was called into 
session in advance of the 87th Con- 
gress to weigh the impact of the 
third recession since the Eisen- 
hower Administration took office 
nearly eight years ago. 

Peter Henle, assistant director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
search, told the committee that 
the latest unemployment figures, 
showing 6.3 percent of the work 
force idled, “reveal a_ seriously 
deteriorating picture.” 


“From the viewpoint of those 
who work for a living,” the AFL- 
CIO spokesman said, “the nation’s 
economic health is ailing, and ac- 
tion is needed to alleviate the dis- 
tress caused by unemployment and 
to create more jobs throughout the 
economy.” ; 

Pechman warned the committee 
jt should be ready to recommend 
a temporary tax cut “if the situation 
gets much worse,” adding that he 
saw no need for such action at this 
point. The Brookings Institution 
economist said the recession’ has 
been under way for about six 
months. 

“The real test of the severity of 
a recession,” he told the commit- 
tee, “comes in the second six 
months, and we are just entering 
this period in the present cycle. It 


Indiana University? 


may be noted that the most recent 
data on manufacturers’ shipments 
and orders, department store sales, 
and insured unemployment are by 
no means reassuring.” 

Schultze, attributing much of 
the current weakness of the econ- 
omy to federal budget policies, 
which he said are aimed at pro- 
ducing excessive budget  sur- 
pluses, advocated either a slight 
reduction in tax rates or some- 
what higher government spend- 
ing to rebuild the nation’s econ- 
omy. 

Henle told the committee that 
recent increases in unemployment 
have seriously affected “those who 
need jobs the most”—married men 
in the prime working age group. 
Labor Dept. jobless figures, he said, 
“reinforce the conclusion that un- 
employment has become a stubborn 
national problem, demanding na- 
tional attention.” 

Meanwhile, Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz.), a leader of the con- 
servative right wing of the GOP, 
blamed rising unemployment on 
Democratic Party platform prom- 
ises and on Pres.-elect Kennedy’s 
“hesitation” in naming his Cabinet 
and other key personnel. 


Goldwater Hits Democrats 

“From the day last July that the 
Democrats promised the moon in 
order to court voting blocs,” Gold- 
water said, “confidence in the 
healthy progress of the American 
economy has been declining. 

“Business activity has been in- 
creasingly sluggish, investments 
have been made at a slower rate, 
and as a result of these concrete 
indications of serious concern 
about the reckless economic pro- 
posals of the Democrats, unemploy- 


ment has continued to grow.” 


TWU Wins Pact to Ease 
Impact on Tug Oilers 


New York—Oilers on diesel-engine tugs serving seven railroads 
in the Port of New York have voted for .an agreement which will 
abolish their jobs after they retire on pension or quit with separation 


pay. , 
The agreement, negotiated by 


the Transport Workers, climaxes 


a long fight by the union to save 
the jobs of oilers whose steam tugs 
have been replaced by diesels. 
Other tug lines had spurred the 
union to a last-ditch fight when 
they declared the oiler’s job un- 
necessary. 


Lockout Charged 

Members of TWU Local 1463 
voted 74-23 to accept a settlement 
Which would ease the blow for 
veteran oilers. Under the agree- 
ment, 71 oilers with 19.5 or more 
years of service may accept 50 
Weeks of separation pay or keep 
working on harbor tugs until they 
reach 65—pension age on all lines 
except the Baltimore & Ohio, where 
the retirement age is 70. 

Oilers with less than 20 years of 
service but more than six years may 


Elkins to Head URW 


Skilled Trades Dept. 

Akron, O.—Edward R. Elkins, 
Who has been in charge of the 
Rubber Workers’ political educa- 
lon program for the last five 
Months, has been named director 
of the union’s Skilled Trades Dept. 
by Pres. George Burdon. 

The skilled trades post was es- 
tablished by the international con- 
Yenuion in “September, 


get separation pay based on their 
years of service. : 

The argument over oilers’ jobs 
on diesels became heated last year 
when one tug line fired all such 
workers. The argument spread to 
the Pailroad-owned tugs and got 
into court when the union men 
said they had been locked out by 
their employers. 

The union then secured a tem- 
porary court order preventing the 
railroads from abolishing any jobs 
until the court had an opportunity 
to hear all the facts in the dispute. 
Unless an agreement was reached 
within a reasonable time, it was 
considered likely that the court 
would remove its injunction and 
the oilers’ jobs would be abolished, 
the union said. 

The agreement is effective Jan. 

1, 1961, under the Railway Labor 
Act. It is the first of its kind in 
the country, according to TWU. 
Those who decide to take separa- 
tion pay will get pay for a 40- 
hour week on this scale: for six 
years of service, six weeks pay, 
ranging up to 50 weeks’ pay for 
those with 19.5 or more years. 

The parties agreed that the agree- 
ment will affect steam tugs when 


‘| they become dieselized. 


Labor Urges Kennedy Leadership 
To Lift Economy Out of Recession 


(Continued from Page 1) 


production is now 4 percent below 
last January “and probably will fall 
further;” nearly 20 percent of the 
nation’s industrial plants now stand 
idle; the gross national product is 
declining; 6.4 percent of the civilian 
labor force was unemployed in 
October; and “there is nothing on 
the horizon tq give confidence that 
a turnabout soon will be under 
way.” 

Despite claims by some who op- 
posed Kennedy that the closeness 
of the popular vote left the Presi- 
dent-elect without a mandate for 
action, he said, the incoming Ad- 
ministration has a “very positive 
mandate” from the American peo- 
ple in the form of the Employment 
Act of 1946. 

That act, he said, “commands” 
the leaders of the federal govern- 
ment “to utilize all of the great 
powers at their disposal in a 
concerted effort to achieve and 
to maintain ‘maximum employ- 
ment, production and purchasing 
power’.” 

Ruttenberg expressed  confi- 
dence that Kennedy “will not 
ignore this mandate.” 

The AFL-CIO spokesman urged 
the new Administration, as soon as 
it takes office on Jan. 20, to insti- 
tute emergency steps to bolster the 
sagging economy, including: 


@ Federally - supported unem- 
ployment benefits for those whose 
jobless payments have become ex- 
hausted and for others who have 
never received any unemployment 
compensation. 

e A 10 percent increase in ben- 
efits under the social security 
system. 

@ Prompt aid to small business 
by lowering the normal tax rate on 
the first $100,000 of profit “without 
reducing the total corporation tax 
rate.” 

@ Acceleration of the placement 
of contracts for the purchase of all 
normal government supplies and 
for the construction of public 
works.. State and local govern- 
ments, he said, should be “urged” 
to take similar steps. 

He also proposed a “quick and 
temporary” tax cut, involving sus- 
pension of all withholding taxes for 
two months, if joblessness hits the 
7 percent mark. 

These measures Ruttenberg said, 
“if quickly implemented, will re- 
verse the slump, restore business 
confidence and encourage higher 
levels of private investment.” ~ 

He recalled that, as a result of 

the 1957-58 recession, the federal 
government -incurred a_ budget 
deficit of over $12 billion in fiscal 
1959 “largely due to severe reVe- 


nues losses resulting from falling 
incomes and declining business 
profits.” 

He added that “the quick resto- 
ration now of a high level of em- 
ployment and production—plus es- 
sential reforms of the federal tax 
structure—will increase public rev- 
enues sufficiently to underwrite the 
cost of a higher level of public 
spending.” 

Ruttenberg also recommended 
that the Kennedy Administration 
“revitalize” the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers so that it can “start 
now to establish goals and objec- 
tives determining the necessary lev- 
els of personal consumption, pri- 
vate investment and governmental 
expenditures . . . to assure the 
maximum and wise use of the great 
physical and human resources of 
America.” 


The Long-Range Program 

The AFL-CIO research director 
said that in the wake of the emer- 
gency program, the new Adminis- 
tration should undertake long-range 
measures “to help maintain a rap- 
idly rising economic growth rate 
and eliminate maladjustments that 
periodically beset the economy.” 
This program, he said, should 
include: 

@ Raising the minimum wage 


to $1.25 an hour and broadening 
coverage. 

@ Establishing federal standards 
for the amount and duration of 
unemployment compensation ben- 
efits, coupled with extension of the 
law’s protection. 

@ Liberalizing benefit levels un- 
der social security. 

@ Financing medical care — 
“particularly for the aged” — 
through social security. 

@ Giving attention to such 
“Jong-neglected needs” as the na- 
tion’s. schools, distressed areas, 
housing, urban renewal, and aid to 
communities to build essential pub- 
lic facilities. 

America’s need in 1961, Rutten- 
berg said, is “energetic leadership 
by the federal government to get 
our manpower fully employed, to 
get idle plants back to work, and 
to provide essential public services 
to meet the needs of a growing and 
confident nation.” 

Both the short-range and long- 
range programs outlined, he added, 
will “stimulate private enterprise by 
helping raise consumer income and 
spending, by creating new demands 
for the products of private business, 
and by increasing vital public serv- 
ices upon which the expansion of 
private undertakings depend.” 


Olive Pickers’ Strike 
Wins 50 Percent Raise 


Valley Springs, Calif—Olive pickers at the B & L Ranch near 


here have won a union shop and 
eight-day strike. 


a 50 percent wage hike after an 


The settlement, climaxing a series of breakthroughs by the AFL- 
CIO’s Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee during the fall 


olive harvest, also guarantees‘% 
AWOC representatives the right of 
access to workers on the job. 

The first test of the agreement 
came shortly after the settlement 
when the grower needed 30 addi- 
tional skilled pickers to complete 
his harvest. He asked the union to 
refer members to the job. 


At the start of the harvest, B 
& L had been paying $1 for each 
38-pound box or “lug” of olives 
picked. When the AWOC called 
the workers out on strike, man- 
agement first offered $1.25, fi- 
nally agreed to the $1.50 price 
asked by the union. 


In other areas, a series of pattern- 
setting AWOC strikes brought up 
the rate from $1 for the more com- 
mon 33-pound lug to $1.25, with 
premium rates up to $2 a lug for 
more difficult picking and larger 
boxes. The union estimates that 
4,000 California. olive pickers re- 


ceived higher rates as a result of 
AWOC action. 

Several growers have already 
agreed to the union’s proposal that 
negotiations for next season’s olive 
picking be started well in advance 
of the harvest season. 


Lost Time on Strikes 
Stays Low in October 


Idleness resulting from strikes 
was 1.75 million man-days in Oc- 
tober, or 0.19 percent of working 
time—the lowest level for October 
since 1957, according to a govern- 
ment report. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that 250 stoppages involv- 
ing about 120,000 workers began 
in October. Another 200 stop- 
pages, continuing from September, 
involved about 50,000. Total strike 
idleness was 1.75 million man-days, 
same as in September, BLS said. 
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Affiliates Win 
581 Elections 
a 3rd Quarter 


AFL-CIO. unions took part. in 

6 -Tépresentation. elections dur- 
~ the third quarter of 1960 and 
won 581. of them. The National 
Labor Relations Board’s latest sta- 
tistical summary_shows that there 
were 37,803 workers in bargaining 
units voting for representation by 
AFL-CIO affiliates. 

Using a short-term. comparison, 
the July, August, September vic- 
tory totals showed a sharp dropoff 
from the near-record second quar- 
ter, when 57,633 workers in 704 
bargaining units chose AFL-CIO 
representation. 


Over-the-Year Gains 

Over a nine-month period, how- 
ever, there have been more victories 
involving more workers won in 
1960 than during the comparable 
period in 1959. 

The nine-month totals show 
1,808 elections won in 1960 as 
compared with 1,720 in 1959 
and 132,610 persons in bargain- 
ing units choosing AFL-CIO af- 
filiates as compared with 117,354 
during the 1959 period. AFL- 
CIO unions also filed more peti- 
tions and participated in more 
collective bargaining elections 
this year. 

In one category, contested elec- 
tions involving two or more AFL- 
CIO affiliates, the third quarter of 
1960 showed an improvement over 
the second quarter, according to 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Organiza- 
tion. There were only 57 repre- 
sentation elections in which AFL- 
CIO affiliates competed for bar- 
gaining rights and only 5,364 per- 
sons were involved in the bargain- 
ing units. This was the lowest for 
any quarter since merger. 


Union Group 
Views Role of 
United Nations 


New York — Twenty-nine trade 
union delegates were given a first- 
hand look at “The United Nations 
in a Time of World Crisis” at the 
seventh annual School on World 
Affairs sponsored by the American 
Labor Education Service. 

The delegates, representing 14 
unions and including visitors from 
Canada, the Philippines and Japan, 
met with UN officials and took part 
in discussions led by experts on the 
international trade union move- 
ment, education and world prob- 
lems. 

Among the speakers and discus- 
sion leaders at the week-long insti- 
tute were Exec. Dir. Clark Eichel- 
berger of the American Association 
for the United Nations; Assistant 
Dir. George Guernsey of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Education; ALES 
Dir. Eleanor Coit; Prof. John Stoes- 
singer, Hunter College; Prof. Rob- 
ert Scalapino, University of Cali- 
fornia; Prof. Goodwin Watson, 
Columbia University; William 
Kemsley, director of the New York 
office of the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions; Mildred Kiefer 
of the American Travel Associa- 
tion. 

UN officials who participated in- 
cluded Under Sec. Brian Urquhart; 
William Epstein, chief of the Con- 
ventional Armaments section, and 
H. E. Habib Bourguiba, Jr., Tu- 
nisia’s delegate to the UN. 


Ike Names Wallace 
To Labor Dept. Post 


Pres. Eisenhower has given Wal- 
ter C. Wallace a recess appointment 
as assistant secretary of labor for 
employment and manpower, filling 
the vacancy left by the resignation 
of Newell Brown in mid-November. 

Wallace, who has been with the 
Labor Dept. since 1955, has been 
serving as executive assistant to La- 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell. 


instructors in ITU Bureau of 


Streamlines 


pioneered again by introducing 
prentices. 


NEW CREDIT SYSTEM, minimizing time and stressing com- 
petency, has streamlined Typographical Union’s apprenticeship 
system. Change was introduced to overcome lag in replacing 
craftsmen and in anticipation of sharp rise in younger workers in 
1960’s. Here Mrs. Janice Love (left) and Mrs. Mary Derleth (right), 


Education, grade papers with 


assistance of Mrs. Alice Link (center), detail clerk. 


New ITU Credit System 


Training 


Indianapolis—The 109-year old Typographical Union, with a 
tradition of apprenticeship training almost as old as the union, has 


a credit system of grading ap- 


Under the new approach, explained ITU Pres. Elmer Brown, time 


mized and competency is empha- 
sized. 
The apprenticeship training sys- 
tem was streamlined with the aim 
of overcoming a lag in supplying 
replacements and to‘ meet the burst 
of young workers which the gov- 
ernment has forecast for the 1960s. 
6-Year Maximum 

The present, the maximum pe- 
riod of apprenticeship in the three 
printing classifications — printer, 
typesetter machinist and mailer— 
is six years. Through upgrading, 
an apprentice could be advanced 
a total of 24 months and reduce 
the full term to four years. 


Under the new credit system, 
which includes safeguards 
against too rapid completion, an 
apprentice may complete his 
training in as little as three years. 


An apprentice can advance him- 
self through credits gained in on- 
the-job training, training in new 
processes at centers maintained by 
some 100 ITU locals and by ITU 
correspondence courses. 

The new credit system, Brown 
said, was designed “as an incentive 
for apprentices to meet the chal- 
lenge of technological developments 
in the printing and publishing in- 
dustry.” He stressed the feature of 
minimizing time and emphasizing 
competency as most likely to ap- 
peal to apprentices with initiative 
and ability. 


54,000 Trained 


The ITU has trained some 54,- 
000 apprentices in recent decades. 


A recent survey, however, 
showed that apprentices in train- 
ing lagged 35 percent behind the 
number needed to replace crafts- 
men lost by death, retirement or 
for other reasons. Thus, of every 
three persons leaving the trade, 
only two were ready to = 
them. 


The work-force boom ahead, 
with the government estimating 
that 29 million more workers will 
be entering the labor force in the 
1960s, was another reason for 
streamlining its training system, 
the ITU noted. The greatest growth 
will be in the 18 to 25-year old 
bracket. 

The ITU, Brown says, has only 
one thing to sell and that is “ex- 


pert craftsmanship.” The union 


as a determining factor is mini-© 


function of trade education makes 
it possible for the ITU to assert, 
he said, that “a union card is the 
highest guaranty of competency.” 
Gerald A. Walsh, director of 
industrial relations, union em- 
ployers section, Printing Indus- 
try of America, said the new 
credit system has introduced flex- 
ibility by giving recognition to 
special aptitudes and supplemen- 
tal training. 
Brown in turn paid tribute to the 
employers’ spirit of cooperation in 
accepting the ITU training rules. 


Rail Fireman 
Cited; Saved 
Fellow Worker 


San Francisco—William C. Petti- 
john of Bakersfield, employed on 
the Southern Pacific’s San Joaquin 
division for seven years, has been 
named “fireman of the month” by 


ginemen. 


Southern Pacific freight train while 


filled with thick smoke fumes. 
Brakeman Recovered 


continued to Camarillo, 


Pettijohn repaired the train’s 
diesel units and continued on his 
run to Los Angeles. Praise for 
his efforts in saving a life came 
from the train engineer, the 
brakeman himself and BLF&E 
officers. 


they called it, 


the Locomotive Firemen and En- 


Pettijohn, 35, was cited for sav- 
ing the life of a brakeman on a 


it crossed the Tehachapi Moun- 
tains. Serving as a locomotive fire- 
man, Pettijohn entered the diesel 
engine rooms when some diesel 
units failed and found the head 
brakeman on the floor and the unit 


Pettijohn gave artificial respira- 
tion until a flicker of life showed 
in the unconscious man. He con- 
tinued his efforts while the train 
where 
firemen administered oxygen and 
took the sick man to a hospital, 
where he was confined for a month. 


Railroad management recently 
conducted a massive campaign to 
convince the public that the job of 
a fireman on a diesel locomotive is| in 
unnecessary—“featherbedding,” 


Opposes “Centralization:* | 


paigns for less “centralization” in 
for individuals and state and loc 


Election Brings Old 
faxnings from NAM 


New York—The National Association of Manufacturers has 
served notice on the incoming Administration of Pres.-elect John 
F. Kennedy that the businessmen’s group will not abandon its cam. 


Washington and more “freedom” 
al government. 


The NAM also made it clear that 


: 1it will continue to attack union bar- 


gaining patterns and to demand 
“regulation” of labor organizations. 
Delegates to the NAM’s 65th 
Congress of American Industry 
here were-told they should plan 
“vigorous and determined action” 
to counteract many pressures that 
will be exerted on the new Admin- 
istration in the direction of “more 
spending, more federal action in all 
fields” and allegedly “more regi- 
mentation and control of business 
and more favoritism for organized 
labor.” 

This advice came from Charles 
R. Sligh, Jr.. NAM executive 
vice president, who told the busi- 
nessmen that “nothing is sure in 
the 87th Congress” but also as- 
serted that expressions of public 
opinion on issues such as gov- 
ernment spending, tax reform 
-and regulation of union affairs 
depend on how effectively the 
NAM makes known its views. 


Taming of what Sligh called 
“union monopoly power, which 
raises our costs of production, 
prices us out of markets and results 
in inflation” could not be obtained, 
he said, “unless the public and law- 
makers understand how such power 
distorts the operation of our econ- 
omy.” 

Sligh was joined by Rep. Wil- 
liam E. Miller (R-N. Y.), a mem- | 
ber of the House Judiciary Com-| 
mittee, and Gov. Ernest F. Hollings 
(D) of South Carolina in sounding 
an alarm about the anticipated role 
of government. 

Miller held that “a tightening 
web of centralism threatens to 
choke off our freedom and secur- 
ity.” He suggested that the ideal 
mission of the federal government 
would be “dedicated to reducing 
spending and controls, eroding tax- 
ation, balancing budgets and less 
bureaucracy.” 


Goldberg a Speaker 

Earlier, delegates heard Arthur 
J. Goldberg, special counsel to the 
AFL-CIO, urge the establishment 
by the federal government of a na- 
tional council of labor-management 
advisers. He suggested this new 
council might focus attention on 
labor-management problems and 
“reverse the trend of division and 
polarization” that has marked the 
two groups’ viewpoints.” 


nomic Challenge of the New Age,” 
Nat Goldfinger, AFL-CIO econo- 
mist, told delegates that the United 
States is failing to maintain the 
proper rate of economic growth 
consistent with its needs. 

He shared a panel discussion 
with Don Paarlberg, special assist- 
ant to Pres. Eisenhower; Dr. 
David M. Wright, professor of eco- 
nomics and political scierce at Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal; and Ar- 
thur Rosenbaum, economic re- 


& Co. 

Although Wright did not men- 
tion government specifically, he 
warned against “gigantic welfare 
expenditures.” He also held that 
in the face of continued inflation, 
management “has not sufficiently 
resisted labor union demands for 
over-large wage increases.” 


4 


Rosenbaum, whose company has 
been involved in a prolonged and 
bitter dispute with the Retail 
Clerks, said “a better understand- 
g” on the part of union members 


At a symposium on “The Eco- 


search manager at Sears Roebuck |. 


posing demands which are “eco. 
nomically unjustifiable.” 

Dr. Simon Ramo, a space and 
industrial scientist who talked on 
“intellectronics,” defined the word 
as signifying a “partnership” of 
man and electronic machines. He 
predicted that “intellectronics” 
would eventually be applied not 
only to technology and engineering, 
but also to law, medicine, politics, 
banking and credit, education and 
international language. 


Other Speakers Heard 
Other speakers and the substance 
of their remarks were: 

@ Sen. Barry Goldwater (R. 
Ariz.): “The impairment of the 
U.S. gold reserve and adverse in. 
fluences on the nation’s economy 
. » . are the result of national poli. 
cies which have discouraged hard 
work and thrift and industry by 
confiscatory federal tax policies by 
permitting wage increases in certain 
industries with no reference to pro. 
ductivity increase.” 

@ Stanley C. Allen, board chair. 
man of the National Cash Register 
Co.: “In all history no country ever 
attempted to do so much for 9 
many (other nations) and asked for 
so little in return.” 

@ L. A. Peterson, president of 
Otis Elevator Co., called on labor 
to accept “a responsible attitude 
for the economic consequences of 
its demands upon management,” 
and to “discontinue promotion of 
the idea that labor and management 
are natural born enemies.” 


USIA Union 
Pays Tribute 


To G. V. Allen 


Members of the government en: 
ployes’ union at the U.S. Informs 
tion Agency have expressed theit 
appreciation to George V. Allen, 
agency director until his retirement 
Dec. 1, for “helping develop 3 
career service” for USIA foreign 
service officers. 

Officers of Government En 
ployes’ Lodge 1812 released th 
text of a letter citing Allen for his 

“cooperation with union officials’ 
and his efforts to “promote grealtt 
stability in federal employment’ 
They include Lodge Pres. Bernatl 
Wiesman and Liston Oak, Harold 
Cohen, Eugene Corkery, Betty Us 
tun, Anthony Carlisle and Stell 
Omohundro. 


Relationship Lauded 
Wishing Allen well in future em 
ployment, lodge leaders express¢l 
their “keen appreciation of the I 
lationship with you” which th 
union has enjoyed since its begit 

ning almost three years ago. 
“During this period,” they 
wrote Allen, “our lodge has beet 
able confidently to assure agency 
employes that you and your staf 
have welcomed rather than I 
jected our efforts to assist in de 
veloping a career service” 
make the agency more effectiv® 


The lodge also paid tribute (0! 
own international union for its 
forts in “strengthening the presti# 
and efficiency of the. merit syst! 
and the inducements of a caltt! 
service.” It said: “As agency &! 
ployes look forward to a new at 
ministration, we have reason (0 be 
grateful for the contribution ° 
AFGE and other AFL-CIO unio 


as workers would “help impose a 
restraint on union leadership” in 


toward the stability of fede 
employment.” 
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DRAMATICALLY TELLING the story of how a central labor body serves as 


“a vital li 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1960 


” in binding together the labor movement, Detroit Public Library put 
on display some of its collection of labor materials for a month’s showing. 
Upper left, officers of the Wayne County AFL-CIO dropped in at the library to 
take a close look at the exhibit and Mrs. Roberta McBride is showing them a 
copy of the AFL-CIO Education News, one of the items on display. Pictured 
(left to right) are Sec.-Treas. John F. Williams, Pres. Al Barbour, Library Director 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Mrs. McBride, and Vice Presidents Mike Novak and Alex 


six cases. 


Fuller. Helen Sisson and Mrs. McBride, shown top center, members of State, 


Library Displays Tell 


Page Five 


County & Municipal Employes Local 1259, arranged the exhibit which takes up 
Officers of Local 1259 (upper right) are Board Member Florentina 
Marquis, Pres. David Cooley, Delegate Elizabeth Moore and Sec. Sherman Ander- 
son. At lower left, Director Ulveling, Mrs. Sisson, and Herbert T. McCreedy, 
AFL-CIO regional director, examine one of the cases. 
.to the Central Labor Body and its 47-year-old weekly newspaper, Detroit Labor 
News, which Sec.-Treas. Williams, Editor Hal DeLong and Pres. Barbour examine 
with interest in the picture at lower right. 


A full case was devoted 


Detroit Union Story 


Detroit, Mich.—The Detroit Public Library, from its vast store 


of labor materials, this fall staged 
the role of the central labor body 
ment together. 


a month-long exhibit dramatizing 
in binding the trade union move- 


The display was union-arranged, too, for the city’s library work- 


ers are 100 percent organized as 
members of State, County & Mu- 
nicipal Employes Local 1259. Of- 
ficers of the Wayne County AFL- 
ClO were conducted on a tour of 
the exhibit by Ralph A. Ulveling, 
library director. 

The display was built around the 
history of the Wayne County AFL- 
CIO, one of the largest central bod- 
ies in the country with more than 
325,000 members in 323 locals. 

Three Won Fame 


It included photographs and bio- 
graphical notes of three Detroiters 
who won national renown in labor 
circles — Richard Trevellick, first 
president of the Detroit Trades As- 
sembly which by 1865 represented 
16 unions; Joseph A. Labadie, the 
“gentle anarchist,” first correspond- 
ing secretary and statistician of the 
Detroit Council of Trades & Labor 
Unions and later first president of 
the Michigan Federation of Labor, 
and Frank X. Martell, president of 
the Detroit & Wayne County Fed- 
eration of Labor from 1919 until 
his death in 1955. 

Current activities were shown 
through photographs of the cen- 
tral body’s education, community 
services and COPE committees and 
In an issue of the AFL-CIO Edu- 
cation News & Views opened at an 
article, “Studying Labor at First 
Hand,” which describes a day spent 
by William Hill Jr., an Eagle 
Scout, with Vice Pres. Mike Novak 
of the eounty body. 

Show ‘Rat Gazette’ 

Featured were two unusual news- 
Papers, One, the Rat Gazette, was 
founded in 1839 and was the first 
labor paper to be published in the 
State. The other, the Detroit La- 
bor News, dates from 1914 and 


claims to be the oldest local Sila 
owned paper in the country. 


From the historical files of the 
Typographical Union came a 
copy of the local’s 1886 consti- 
tution stamped “Property of J. A. 
Labadie” and a comparison of 
rates showing how the scale has 
climbed from 40 cents an hour 
in 1864 to $3.44 an hour at 
present. 


Other items included the charter 
granted in 1889 to Letter Carriers 
Branch 1 and the 1886 constitution 
of the Detroit Trades & Labor 
Council calling for the abolition of 
child labor, a shorter workday, re- 
form in prison labor laws and the 
right to boycott. 

Some of the display dealt with 
the three AFL-CIO international 
unions which have their headquar- 
ters in Detroit— Auto Workers, 
Maintenance of Way Employes and 
Mechanics Educational Society of 
America. It also covered the unaffil- 
iated United Plant Guards and 
Foreman’s Association. 


Photographs and publications tes- 
tified to the manifold activities of 
some of the larger unions affiliated 
with the county body, while an- 
other exhibit showed photos of stu- 
dents taking competitive tests for 
the first scholarships awarded un- 
der a Wayne County AFL-CIO 
program instituted this year. 

The Detroit Public Library has 
what is regarded as one of the 
country’s most important collections 
of labor materials, ranking with 
those of the U.S. Labor Dept., 
Library of Congress, Johns Hop- 
kins University, New York Public 
Library, and Wisconsin State His- 


torical Society ‘Library. 


Curran Raps Use 
Of Foreign Planes 


New York — Pres. Joseph 
Curran of the Maritime Un- 
ion has wired Pres. Eisen- 
hower that NMU members 
find it “difficult to under- 
stand” why dependents of 
American military personnel 
overseas sent home to curb 
the outflow of American dol- 
lars are being transported by 
foreign airlines—which pre- 
sumably are being paid in 
dollars. 

Curran protested that the 
Defense Dept. has banned the 
use of “subsidized ships of 
the American merchant ma- 
rine (which) are available for 
this task.” He urged the 
President to order reconsider- 
ation of the Defense Dept.’s 
policy. 


Ogar Named Aide 


To Gov. Swainson 


Lansing — Thaddeus (“Ted”) 
Ogar of Detroit, editor of the Mich- 
igan AFL-CIO News, has been 
named press secretary to Gov.-elect 
John B. Swainson (D) when Swain- 
son takes office Jan. 1. 

Ogar has edited the weekly AFL- 
CIO newspaper since 1947. He 
has been a member of the Detroit 
Newspaper Guild, Auto Workers’ 
Local 174, and the Television and 
Radio Artists for most of that time; 
a delegate to city and county AFL- 
CIO central bodies; a Democratic 
precinct delegate; and a vice presi- 
dent of the Intl. Labor Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Active with Detroit civic groups, 
including the Council of Churches, 
Ogar also is a member of the 
department of communication for 
the Episcopal Diocese of Michigan. 
He has taught journalism at UAW 
leadership training institutes since 
their inception, and has appeared 
on UAW radio and television pro- 
grams. Ogar and his wife are 


parents of four children. 


Labor Backing Pledged 


Family Service Groups 


AFL-CIO Pres. 


work with family service agencies 
and support family life. 


{ 
George Meany has promised that organized 
labor, through its community service activities, 


will continue to 
on all programs which strengthen 


In a statement published by the Family Service Association of 


America along with those of 23 in- 
dustrialists and other community 
leaders, the federation president 
said labor has long shown its re- 
gard for family service organiza- 
tions by supporting them with 
money and manpower. 


Labor Support Reaffirmed 


“The family service agency,” 
Meany said, “is a practical affirma- 
tion of our deep conviction that 
the trade unionist is, first and fore- 
most, an individual human being 
... entitled to every opportunity 
for the realization of his human 
potential. 

“The AFL-CIO, through its 
community service activities, will 
continue to work with family 
service agencies toward this vital 
goal.” 

Labor’s regard for cooperation 
with community agencies was 
traced by Meany to the first con- 
stitutional convention of the AFL- 
CIO in 1955, when delegates 
unanimously approved “programs 
which strengthen and support fam- 
ily life, and help to assure for each 
child the fullest mental and physi- 
cal development.” 

Labor’s support of family serv- 
ice agencies has been expressed, 
Meany said, through its “generous 
contributions to United Funds and 
Community Chests” and through 
the participation of union members 
on boards and voluntary commit- 
tees of family agencies. 

“This is an expression of labor’s 
conviction that participation in 
community services is the best way 
its members can discharge their 
duties fully as citizens,’ Meany de- 
clared. 

He pointed out that, while the 
AFL-CIO speaks for working men 


o——— a 
and women, the | problems of family 
life are not confined to workers— 
they affect all economic and social 
strata of life. 

“The one problem that comes 
immediately to mind,” Meany said, 
“is juvenile delinquency. No one 
can dispute that this problem is on 
the rise. It seems equally irrefu- 
table that good family counseling 
can make a significant contribution 
to its prevention.” 

While much of labor’s effort 
in advancing child welfare, 
Meany said, has been directed to 
legislation and public agencies, 
the labor movement “long has 
been committed to a belief that 
strong, voluntary, privately-sup- 
ported facilities are a major bul- 
wark against citizen apathy” and 
neglect, and against such prob- 
lems as delinquency. 

In the final analysis, the federa- 
tion head asserted, “democracy 
means in the simple words of the 
Bible that we should help our 
neighbor.” And in helping our 
neighbor, labor has come more and 
more to recognize the need for 
“skilled professional help in dealing 
with human problems,” Meany 
said. 


Steffen of Potters 
Joins Rutgers Staff 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Robert 
A. Steffen, former president of Pot- 
ters Local 45 in Trenton and a 13- 
year veteran of service in the un- 
ion, has been appointed to the staff 
of the Institute Labor Program at 
Rutgers University. 


Steffen joined the Rutgers ied 


program in 1957. 
° 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1960 


Roots of Reeession 


HE RATE OF UNEMPLOYMENT in November 1960, the 

highest rate for the month in 20 years, underscores the serious 
economic situation in which the nation presently finds itself. Econ- 
omists of all shades of political opinion are agreed at this moment 
that the nation is in trouble, whether they call’ it a “mild readjust- 
ment,” a “downturn” or a “recession.” 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council on Feb..15, 1960, declared 
in an analysis of the economic situation at that time that “unless 
present policies are reversed, the economy’s forward advance, 
marked in the first half of 1960, will start to slacken by mid-1960. 
Most lines of economic activity will be slowing down or declining 
by the end of the year.” 

The restrictive economic policies of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration were not changed or reversed and the nation in fact has 
moved into severe economic troubles before the end of the year. 
On another occasion, in early 1957, an analysis of the various 
factors at work made it possible for the AFL-CIO to call the turn 
on the recession of 1957-58. 


The AFL-CIO finds no particular jubilation in such a record on} 


economic trends. The policies adopted by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration could lead nowhere but to economic stagnation marked by 
cycles of recession and short-lived, incomplete recovery. 

One of the first jobs facing the incoming Kennedy Administration 
will be to reverse these policies and to stimulate the economy so 
that the nation can pull out rapidly from its current slump and move 
on to realize its potential of full employment and full production. 


Mian’s Freedom 


T IS TRADITIONAL at this time of year to evaluate the nation’s 

progress in achieving civil rights and civil liberties for all of its 

citizens, as well as to pay homage to the institutions created to 
protect and extend these rights and liberties. 

This past week has marked the anniversaries of the signing of the 
Bill of Rights to the U.S. Constitution and the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

The mere fact that both of these documents are in existence 
tends to further the cause of civil rights and civil liberties. But 
it requires a constant dedication to the causes set out if liberties 
and freedom are to be preserved from attacks by totalitarians. 

It is against this background that an AFL-CIO amicus curiae 
brief filed with the Supreme Court of the United States takes on 
additional significance. The brief urges the reversal of a Court of 
Appeals decision upholding the barring of a worker from a naval 
installation because of undisclosed “security requirements” causing 
the worker to lose her job with a private employer. The discharge 
on “security” grounds was made without any kind of hearing. 

The Circuit Court decision has placed in jeopardy the jobs of 
thousands of American workers and allowed blackening of their 
reputations if they are to be arbitrarily denied access to government 
installations on security grounds, 

In the tradition of the continuing battle to maintain civil liberties 
in a full and meaningful sense the AFL-CIO brief declares: 

“As a labor organization, the AFL-CIO is directly interested 
in seeing that union members are not deprived of the means of a 
livelihood through unconstitutional procedures. In a larger sense 
we are interested in seeing that no American is deprived of a full 
exercise of his constitutional liberties and that the nation is not 
deprived of a sense of fair play that is essential to a democratic 
process.” 
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DRAWN FORTHE 
AFL-CIO NEws 


In Coming Decade: 


Public, Private Policies 


Needed 


To Spur Nations Growth Rate 


The following is excerpted from an article 
in the December issue of the AFL-CIO Free 
Trade Union News written by Stanley H. Rut- 
tenberg, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research: : 


OP ECONOMIC EXPERTS assure us that 
the resources are available and that rapid eco- 
nomic growth can take place in the next decade, 
if there is no major war or depression and if the 
United States government pursues policies de- 
signed to encourage this development. The prom- 
ise of tomorrow is an abundant economy operat- 
ing smoothly for the benefit of a much larger 
population in a secure nation in the free world. 
Here are some of the factors that will influence 
growth: 
@ Population and Labor Force: Over 200 mil- 


lion people will live in the United States by 1970. 


—that means a labor force of about 90 million. 
There will, therefore, be an adequate labor force 
for an expanded economy and—at the very same 
time—a need for an expanded economy to provide 
for the requirements of a much larger population. 

@ Education and Training: Additional invest- 
ment will flow into the increase of knowledge and 
training of the United States population. Skills 
and know-how of the workforce will improve. 
Research and technology will also be fostered 

@ Natural Resources: The United States has, 
for the next 10 years, enough resources to achieve 
the goals it seeks. While present conservation 
programs need improvement, prospects for the 
next decade point to an adequate supply of water, 
minerals, etc., for the nation’s needs. 

@ Productivity: Total output per worker has 
gone up at varying rates during this century. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1953 private output per manhour 
went up at an average yearly rate of 4.2 percent. 
Between 1953 and 1959, the average yearly rise 
was 2.6 percent—during a period of slow growth 
which suppressed the rise of productivity. Poten- 
tials for the next decade are possibly in between 
those two rates—say about 3.5 percent. The 
total result of all the economic factors mentioned 
—education and training, raw materials, capital 
and manpower—will probably add up to a faster 
productivity rate than the long-range past or even 
the immediate past. 

@ Plant and Equipment Efficiency: Both rising 
capacity and the increasing efficiency of plant and 
equipment per dollar invested will enable the 
United States economy to continue. its expansion 


at a more rapid rate. There are estimates that 
by 1970, for example, private industry will be 
using $1.40 worth of investment in private plant 
and equipment to produce $1 worth of output 
compared with the $2 investment needed for $1 
of output in 1929, ° 


The U.S. labor movement believes that if 
these factors and others that enter into the 
growth picture are properly utilized and if pri- 
vate and public policies are designed to foster 
growth, the United States will achieve what now 
seems to be necessary for the benefit of the 
whole population—about a 5 percent growth 
rate. 

What does that 5 percent mean? It means 
about a trillion dollars worth of output by 1970 
—enough to take care of the needs of a growing 
population at home and to help our friends in 
other parts of the world. There would be avail- 
able for national security almost twice as much 
money as there was in 1960—for defense, for 
military aid, for economic aid, and other national 
security expenditures. Thus even a_ greaiet 
amount spent maintaining United States strength 
and aiding other nations of the world would not 
need to be a burden on the total economy. 


THIS 5 PERCENT growth rate means that 
there would also be almost twice as much money 
available for education, for welfare, for public 
service needs—for water supplies, community fa- 
cilities for improving our cities and rural areas, 
for conservation, for recreation facilities—tw ice 
as much as is available now. 

« This means that more money would be avail- 
able for better training in new skills, for retraining 
of workers whose jobs have been displaced by 
new technology, for helping workers and commu: 
nities affected by other economic dislocation, fot 
keeping unemployment at low levels and for rais- 
ing employment levels to keep pace with the 
population rise. 

' The expansion of the United States economy, 
therefore, at the 5 percent growth rate talked 
about at such length by United States political 
candidates, is a positive goal that would be 
helpful to the people of this nation and to 
peoples of other free nations. ; 

Achievement of this rate does not cal! fot 
changing our political or economic system, but !! 
does require focusing United States public attet 
tion on the need to adopt public and private poli- 
cies to foster growth at as rapid a rate as possible 
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Page Seven 


Morgan Says: 


Aroused Public Can Demand 
Decent, Adequate Health Care 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


HE TRUTH IS OFTEN an elusive article. 

It would be less difficult to pin down if the 
people in the information business would try 
harder to penetrate prejudice, pretense and prop- 
aganda. The fact that we don’t try hard enough 
is reflected in the surprise and sometimes Ci 
downright outrage which 
accompanies the publica- 
tion of a report correct- 
ing some popular miscon- 
ception or revealing some 
shocking condition which 
had been festering under 
cover. 

Recent days have pro- 
duced interesting exam- 
ples of these situations in 
the field of health. The _ 
fact that they have been Morgan 
published in magazines of mass circulation should 
make their revelation more important because of 
their exposure to and, one hopes, their impact 
on large audiences. 

Look magazine prints an article which answers 
a resounding, carefully-documented “yes” to the 
titie question: Does Socialized Medicine Work in 
Britain? Time magazine brought to national at- 
tention the “plight of foreign doctors” in this 
country. This latter story is a complicated and 
little-known problem which merits more attention. 

Sketchily, the situation is this: the U.S. for some 
time has had a serious doctor shortage. Medical 


schools are not turning out young MD’s fast _ 
enough to meet the demands and needs of a 


burgeoning population. 
understaffed. 

Some limited relief to this problem has come 
since World War II in the form of young foreign 
doctors eager to study in the United States. This 
serves a dual purpose because when they go home 
they will raise medical standards there and con- 
tribute more toe the world’s health. 

Obviously, some system and basic standards 
for this operation had to be worked out. Some 
hospitals have shamelessly exploited these vis- 
iting doctors, using them as flunkies, preventing 
the proper training they need to handle patients, 

Three years ago the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, with the American Hospital Association 
and other appropriate groups, created a council 
to set standards for and give qualifying tests to 
foreign-trained doctors. 

Complaints inevitably arose that the tests were, 
in many instances, an unfair measure of the 


Many hospitals are 


_ doctor’s knowledge and worth, that the questions 


As We See It: 


the 

future of Africa is hopeful, Maida Springer 
of the staff of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs 
declared in a broadcast for the ABC radio 


e network, 


Mrs. Springer, interviewed on the federation’s 
public service program, As We See It, expressed 


| her belief that the emphasis of the newly emerging 
| Nations on education of the people promises a 


bright future for the continent. 


Describing the Nigerian independence celebra- 
tion, which she attended as a guest of the Nigerian 
government, Mrs. Springer said: 

“It went on for days and days... . It was an 
extremely. impressive and orderly ceremony to 
watch, with all of the thousands of people com- 
ing from all over. Yet even in a crowd, where 
you couldn’t move a car through, you would 
have this feeling of politeness.” 


To meet the critical shortages of doctors, ad- 
Ministrators, engineers and other professionals, 
she said, “Nigeria has thousands of students 
around the world” training in skills needed in 
their native land. 


Many of the new nation’s leaders, she declared, 


were “tricky,” misleading. Something of a furor 
was created last Thanksgiving week when it be- 
came known that a woman doctor from the Phil- 
ippines in a municipal hospital in New York’s 
teeming Bronx faced discharge from her job and 
possible deportation because she had failed a 
September council test—despite the fact she had 
an “outstanding” straight-A rating at her hospital. 
Of a total of some 9,500 foreign physicians now 
studying in this country, nearly 2,000 were in the 
same boat; they too had flunked. 


UNDER TERMS of their visas they would 
have to go home if they could not continue train- 


‘ing. To say nothing of the difficulties compound- 


ed for understaffed hospitals, this presented the 


State Dept. with a migraine diplomatic headache; 
‘many of the visitors came from such restive areas 


as the Middle East and Southeast Asia. 
Under pressure, the AMA decreed that those 


who failed the September exams could take them | « 


again in the spring, remain with their hospitals 
until next July 1—but there was an ironic hand 
under the rubber glove: They could not treat 
patients in the interim, meaning they could hardly 
do more than change bed linen and run errands, 
and in future foreign doctors wanting to study 
here must take these tests even before they leave 
home. 


The AMA argues there can be no double 
standard for doctors working in the U.S. but 
it seems to me a vital question here is whether 
the AMA is not creating a double standard in 
reverse deliberately prejudicial to these foreign 
medical men and women. 


An officer of the New York State Medical 
Society says the tests may have been more at 
fault than the students who failed them. The 
wife of a surgeon in Brooklyn writes me that 
performance on the job is not taken into ac- 
count for these doctors who come at great per- 
sonal sacrifice from India, Iran, Egypt, Israel 
and other far places to study. An evaluation 
of performance should be more meaningful, she 
holds, than mass testing in an unfamiliar lan- 
guage and with questionably composed ques- 
tions. “Can the AMA really determine ‘good 
patient care’,” she asks, “on the basis of such 
a test?” 

The AMA’s own answer to that question is 
“yes.” But there is nothing necessarily sacred 
about that answer. An aroused and inquiring 
public can demand a more substantial justification 
of procedures. 


An aroused and inquiring public can do a lot 
of things—including correcting the image of the 
ogre the AMA has tried to make out of Britain’s 
national health service. These two articles I men- 
tioned in Look and Time are valuable but too 
infrequent assists in this process. 


Future of Africa Called Hopeful 
Despite Handicaps, Shortages 


: [pESPETE HANDICAPS and _ hardships, 


were educated in the United States. 


ONE OF THE MOST encouraging develop- 
ments in Africa, Mrs. Springer noted, has been 
the fact that in Tanganyika—still under British 
rule—there are “Europeans, Asians and the Afri- 
can majority standing together in a single move- 
ment for iridependence.” The nation’s three eth- 
nic groups, she said, are united under the banner 
of the Tanganyika African National Union. 

Africa has developed a number of outstand- 
ing leaders, she noted, most of them “the first 
generation in their families to be literate.” 
Despite their handicaps, native leaders have 
acquired a world comprehension and can meet 
on equal terms statesmen from other nations. 

Mrs. Springer pointed out that there are still 
many pitfalls for Africa, that thére are both colo- 
nial and newly-independent governments in which 
real freedom does not exist and politica] opposition 
is not tolerated. 

The needs of African nations for education, 
industrialization, roads and transportation can’t 
be met overnight, she indicated. But she told the 
program’s moderator, Harry Flannery, she is 
hopeful and confident that they will be met. 
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Willard % onelion — 


PRES.-ELECT KENNEDY'S problem in revitalizing the many 


federal regulatory agencies is strikingly revealed by a court case 


in which the Federal Power Commission was rebuked in scathing 


terms for what the court intimated: was a commission failure to 


protect the public from extortionate gas prices. 

The case involved the Hope Natural Gas Co. and a group of 
other companies, and the FPC awarded a-permanent certificate 
for New York natural gas sales at prices above 23 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. The Public Service Commission of New 
York challenged the certificate, basing its objection on earlier 
Supreme Court decisions in which the FPC had been reversed 
in similar cases, 


The U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington, D. C., with three 
judges speaking unanimously, bluntly pointed to the most recent 
of these Supreme Court decisions—the so-called Catco case. 

* * * : 

IN THE 1959 CATCO CASE, Judge George T. Washington 
wrote for the Circuit Court, the FPC had been specifically warned 
against issuing permanent certificates for gas at “suspiciously higher” 
prices without having in its record a clear finding that the rate was 
required by public convenience and necessity.” 

The Supreme Court had said in the Catco case, Washington 
continued, that allowing initial sales of gas at a high price may 
lead to a “windfall for the natural gas company with a consequent 
squall for the consumers.” The process of letting the gas company 
install the high prices, while the FPC investigates later whether 
they are “just and reasonable,” means that the review is subject 
to “inordinate delays” and is without the protection to consumers 
that they can get refunds of money paid if the rates are finally held 
to be extortionate. 

The Supreme Court pointed out that approval by the FPC of 

a higher-than-usual rate may result in a “triggering of general 
price rises” in the area. It said that the FPC has a right to 
issue a higher-price certificate but only under conditions so “that 
the consuming public may be protected while the justness and 
reasonableness of the price . .. is being determined” under 
procedures that follow. 


The Supreme Court “expressly” stated again, Washington re- 
minded the FPC, that it was “the intention of Congress that natural 
gas shall be sold . . . at the lowest possible reasonable rate con- 
sistent with the maintenance of adequate service in the public 
interest.” 

* * * 

AT THIS MOMENT in his opinion, Washington struck out on 
his own. He said the Circuit Court believed that the Catco decision 
was intended to tell the FPC that the phrase the “public interest” 
during a period of rising natural gas prices “demands a real admin- 
istrative effort to hold back prices.” There was nothing in the 
record presented in the new Hope case, he declared, that “would 
justify the conclusion that the commission has adequately per- 
formed this duty.” 

There could scarcely be a stronger judicial rebuke to a regu- 
latory agency. The court said that the FPC had been ordered 
previously not to allow rising gas prices without protecting the 
interest of the consumers but once again had failed in its duty. 

How did such a situation come about? Mr. Eisenhower repeat- 
edly declined to reappoint FPC members who had shown in earlier 
decisions that they took the commission’s regulatory role seriously, 

Mr. Kennedy will find that this situation prevails, in greater or 
lesser degree, in many regulatory agencies and agencies with quasi- 
judicial powers. Under Mr. Eisenhower their membership has 
changed, or attempted to change, the ground rules, and they have 
become at least partly the creatures of interests they were intended 
to regulate. 

Some new legislation may be needed, a thorough congressional 
inquiry is certainly needed, and some new agency members are 
needed as the terms of present members expire. 


‘Why should I eat? It only gives me more strength to make more 


money to buy more food? 
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How to Buy: 


Living Costs Seen 
Leveling Off in 1961 


By Sidney Margolius 


| pr nevaipes STRUGGLING with the steep prices of food this 
winter can look forward to a breather: living costs will level off 
for 1961. 

Not that you can expect really lower costs this year. Food and 
housing prices will remain near their present high levels. But you 
will be able to, find relatively good buys in clothing, household 

. equipment, some building materials 
and used cars. For homeseekers, 
mortgages will be more available this 
year, with interest rates slightly lower. 
For renting families there will be more 
vacancies, with rentals leveling off 
near present rates. 

The most stubborn money prob- 
lem for your family in 1961 will be 
climbing medical costs. These have 
been rising at the rate of almost five 
percent a year for the past ten years. 

To help you take advantage of 
1961 trends, this department has pre- 
pared an item-hy-item price forecast. 
This can save you money by showing 
which foods promise to be comparatively best buys this year, and 
which household and other goods offer low-priced values. 


IN FOOD, you can expect beef and veal will be plentiful and 
cheaper in °61. Best buys in beef this year will be the grass-fed 
lower grades used mostly for hamburger, pot roast and stew. But 
pork is in scarce supply and will be expensive. 


Besides beef, poultry will be cheap this coming year, especially 
broilers, fryers and turkeys. Eggs, however, have been expensive 
this past year and will continue to be expensive in *61. 

You will need to watch prices of canned fruits and vegetables. 
Some of these, including frozen orange concentrate, will cost 
more this year, and can make inroads on your budget. Look for 
higher prices for canned peas, but the same or lower prices for 
canned snap beans, spinach and limas. Use canned orange 
juice, tomato juice, grapefruit juice and blends as alternatives to 
1961’s higher prices of frozen orange juice. 

Fresh fruit, especially apples and pears, will be expensive until 
the 1961 crops are harvested in the second half of the year. In 
fresh vegetables, tomatoes will cost you-a lot this year, lettuce more, 
but cabbage, cauliflower and broccoli will be cheaper. 


HOME APPLIANCES: Refrigerators are the No. 1 bargain for 
1961, with both factories and retailers cutting prices as much as 
$50 in recent months. The type growing in popularity is the com- 
bination refrigerator-freezer with automatic defrost, now accounting 
for half of all purchases. 

Another buying opportunity for ’61 is the reduced prices on 
electric ranges. Improved models of these and gas ranges have 
been developed, with most gas ranges now equipped with automatic 
oven lighting and oversize simmer burners, reports George C. John- 
son, of the U.S. Labor Department. 

Families planning home improvements will find 1961 a little 
better year to install new heating equipment and plumbing fixtures, 
with prices down slightly. Lumber, and especially plywood, have 
been selling at relatively low prices. Prices of roofing materials 
also have been reduced. 

Houses: For 1961, there will be easier mortgages, more fore- 
closures (more families are losing their homes), and no decrease 
in prices. But construction costs at least are leveling off from 
the steady boosts of about 3 percent a year for the past ten years. 


The big problem in buying a house this year is the steep price of 
land. Johnson reports that typical prices in 1947 were $9000 
for the house and $1000 for the lot, a total of $10,000. Today the 
house costs $14,000 and the lot $3000. Total: $17,000. Land 
used to comprise 10-12 percent of the value of a house. Now it 
takes 16-18 percent. 

Actually, Johnson believes, the price of suburban land has 
been pushed up by an artificial shortage. Owners of unimproved 
land are holding on for even higher prices, he reports. 


BUT THE DECEPTION of higher prices and higher mortgage 
rates concealed by longer mortgages, is tragically costly to your 
family finances and aspirations. The present typical payment of 
$98 a month for 29 years means you pay a total of $34,000 in 
interest and mortgage principal. This compares with.a total of 
$28,000 to pay off the typical 26-year mortgage on the similar 
1947 house. 

You will be able to get a mortgage for a slightly lower interest 
rate in 1961. Early in 1960, the prevailing rate in most areas was 
close to 6.25 percent, and often 6.5. As we enter 1961, the pre- 
vailing rate in most parts of the country is 6 percent, and less in 
the Northeast (about 5.75), reports the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 

The growing rate of foreclosures is an ominous sign for 1961, 
and a warning against assuming heavy mortgages. Government 
figures show that there has been a steady increase in foreclosures 
in recent years. The latest figure of 2.34 foreclosures for every 
1000 mortgaged homes is a jump of 78 percent in six years. The 
foreclosure situation is reported to be especially serious in Florida. 
There, many houses have been bought with low down payments 


by young families seeking employment. 
Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 


Sie! 


Democracy’s Need for Dissent: 


At a recent convention of the Intl. Labor 
Press Association in Detroit, a dinner meeting 
speaker was Guy Nunn, director of the Auto 
Workers’ Radio-Television Dept. and a widely 
respected radio-TV commentator. Excerpts 
from his remarks follow: 


OU ARE SITTING within two or three hun- 
dred yards of this nation’s latest newspaper 
corpse. The disappearance of The Detroit Times 


ceivably, even profit from. 

But in one brutal swing of the knife—in the 
middle of the night—with no fore-warning—1,400 
men and women were cut out of their livelihoods. 
The distance between that act of almost calcu- 
lated cruelty—and the requirements of elementary 
decency—is a symbolic measurement of how far 
we have yet to go before we can call this a humane 
society. 

This city is the first of its size to be stripped 
down to a single morning and a single afternoon 
paper. It seems inevitable that others will follow. 
INS is gone, and there are better bets by far 
around than the long-term survival prospects of 
UPI (United Press International). 

The intensifying pressures toward monopoli- 
zation of the sources of public information— 
and the visible rise in the power of a narrow 
set of interests to coerce public bodies through 
the creation and control of public opinion— 
places a moral burden on the labor press which 
goes far beyond its obligations to union mem- 
‘bers alone. 

However riddled with technical shortcomings 
it may be, the labor press has become, practically 
speaking, the only countervailing source (with 
anything approaching mass circulation) of fact 
and opinion which can even partially offset the 
impact of ownership through the commercial 
media. 

Property is infinitely more sophisticated in the 
arts of refined class warfare than are the unions 

. and infinitely less scrupulous. 


A UNION MUST function not only with a high 
degree of membership consent; it must also, with 
increasing frequency, in crucial conflicts with em- 
ployers, depend upon some measure of public 
understanding and approval of what it seeks. 

At this point, what is already an uneven power 
struggle becomes a pre-fixed match. The public, 


Fraud Cry a Smokescreen: 


is a loss which its readers will survive—and, con-, 


Labor Press Countervailing Role 
Vital to Preserve Open Society 


as referee, has been bought without even knowing 
it. The public has been denied even the rudi- 
ments of reasonable judgment. It has been denied 
the facts. 

It isn’t only—as Liebling put it—that “what 
newspapers call pigheadedness in a railroad 
conductor is what they call devotion to prin- 
ciple in a railroad president.” This kind of 
systematic inversion of values is old hat to all 
of us—but some of us might be shocked to see 
how deeply the inversion has penetrated—not 
only in the schools, but amongst union members. 


Orwell’s nightmare of newthink isn’t so wild 
a flight of morbid imagination when you overhear 
what is being put into young minds as attitude- 
formation material concerning unions. It isn’t 
wild at all if you play back some of the incredible 
economic illiteracy which depth analysis has 
turned up in the minds of routine American work- 
ing people. 

There is a staggering job before the union press. 
It isn’t only a job of self-preservation for organized 
labor through education—but a job of preserving 
some kind of open society, of keeping the doors 
of effective dissent ajar. 


COMMUNICATION? Ownership has it run- 
ning out of its ears—visible, audible, reenforced 
at every turn—in the press, in the technical maga- 
zines, in the club, in every business or profes- 
sional publication. The line is clear and strident 
every hour of the day. Communication: it is 
the source and cement of group strength. 

The last estimate I saw of what corporations 
are spending annually in just public relations 
(over and above their $10 billion a year in con- 
ventional sales advertising) ran upwards of $2 
billion. This is just maintenance money, to keep 
the machinery of information and opinion-shaping 
well-oiled—and obsequious beyond the normal 
servility of the butler toward the baron. 

No one in his right mind would suggest that 
the labor movement should try to match that kind 
of expenditure in communication, but surely, 
something like $10 per member per year would 
be a modest and workable start. 

And we had better start. Every recent study 1 
have seen of the effectiveness of union leadership 
communication with the ranks has scared the pants 
off me—and it’s cold outside! 


Bankruptcy of Illinois GOP 
Held Real Reason for Defeat 


Herewith is an editorial from the Chicago 
Federation News, organ of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, commenting on “fraud” and 
“foul play” charges of Republicans about the 
results of the Nov. 8 election in Cook County, 
Ill: 


ry eRes A PECULIAR atmosphere develop- 
ing in comment on American politics since the 
election. The story goes this way: “The big city 
voters are controlled, and if the political bosses 
can’t control enough votes, they steal what they 
need. And something ought to be done about the 
city vote, anyhow—all of those people voting 
against candidates who have the blessings of our 
newspapers. How dare these voters—so many 
of them with little education and wearing work 
clothes—cast aside the clean-cut characters we 
endorse? Why, some of them even talk broken 
English.” 

We hold that you can’t be politically bankrupt 
in a large city and then cry “foul” every four 
years when your candidates are rejected by voters. 
And you can’t abandon those who live in slums 
and seek through their votes to have their lives 
brightened, and then accuse them of being pawns 
of politicians, or worse, without judgment or 
honor. For though they may lack the education 
or the niceties of those who curse Chicago on the 
brokers’ special to Lake Forest, at least their votes 
are individually equal to those cast by those who 
avoid contact with them. 

Of course, thieves should be found and pun- 
ished, whether the loot is votes or coats, but 
guilt is not the special province of the cities or 


people of any race, creed or country of origin. 


There’s nothing sacred about the city’s limits 
that confines all evil within, as anyone knows 
who has traveled downstate. The person who 
migrates to our city from the farm is still the 
same individual and the family that moves to 
the suburbs doesn’t suddenly gather morals with 
the mortgage. 

We think it’s immoral to abandon people be- 
tween elections and then shout “Stop, thief!” when 
they ignore the pleadings of the party that avoided 
action on the problems of the very voters now 
called tools of the “machine.” 

YOU CAN'T PRATE about being the party of 
Abraham Lincoln during the campaign and then 
kill a bill providing for Equal Job Opportunities 
in the legislature. 

You don’t tell people the week before Nov. 8 
that they’re entitled to all the good things in life 
and then defeat attempts to establish a decent 
minimum wage in Illinois. 

You can’t promise a better life for those in the 
slums one week and then vote against housing 
legislation when the roll is called. 

Undoubtedly there were a few strange events 
in the Nov. 8 election. The actors were bi- 
partisan, performing in Chicago and downstate, 
Republicans and Democrats. The biggest crime 
of all is the abandonment of people BETWEEN 
elections. 

When those now protesting the overwhelming 
defeat of their candidates in Chicago come up 
with Positive programs and proof that there’s 
meaning in what they say, there’s a chance to win 
back confidence of voters. Blanket charges of 
election fraud cannot cover up bankruptcy in 
program and performance, 
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Basic Rights Denied: 


Labor Hits Use of 
Secret Informers:. 


“Several hundred thousand” American workers have been “placed 
in a situation where their jobs may be lost and their reputations 


blackened” by the Administration’s 


“arbitrary” use of loyalty- 


security programs, the AFL-CIO has charged. 
In a brief filed with the Supreme Court, the federation challenged 


y> 


the half dozen different security 
programs, applying to groups in 
both federal and private employ- 
ment, on the grounds that the use 
of statements by secret informers 
constitutes “a denial of some of the 
basic rights guaranteed by the U.S. 
Constitution.” 

The brief—filed by AFL-CIO 
General Counsel J. Albert Woll, 


Film Unions 
Win Pact On 


Commercials 


New York—The Screen Actors 
Guild, the Screen Extras Guild and 
the New York Film Producers As- 
sociation have reached agreement 
on a new contract which for the 
first time sets special rates for ex- 
tras who demonstrate products in 
television commercials. 

Under the agreement a new clas- 
sification of “product extra player” 
is established, with a minimum 
rate of $55 a day retroactive to 
Nov. 16. This rate will rise to 
$70.83 daily on July 1, 1962. 

In addition the pact calls for 
additional compensation immedi- 
ately for “product extras” when 
the commercials are re-used. The 
same added payments will go to all 
extras on TV commercials after 
July 1, 1962. 

The agreement calls for a con- 
tribution by the producers of an 
amount equal to 5 percent of all 
earnings for pension, health and 
welfare plans, retroactive to Nov. 
16. The agreement runs to June 
30, 1964, with reopening rights in 
1963. 


Associate General Counsel Thomas 
E. Harris and Theodore J. St. An- 
toine—was entered in connection 
with a case brought by Cafeteria 
and Restaurant Local 473 against 
the Defense Dept. 


The case stems from De- 
fense Dept. withdrawal of secur- 
ity clearance of Rachel M. 
Brawner, a short order cook 
working for a private employer 
providing cafeteria service at the 
Naval Gun Factory in the na- 
tion’s capital, The order ex- 
cluding the union member from 
the naval installation for undis- 
closed “security requirements,” 
and without any hearing, resulted 
in the loss of her job with the 
private contractor. 


The Defense Dept., in refusing 
to give details on the information 
it received concerning Mrs. Braw- 
ner, contended she was “merely 
being denied access to government 
premises.” The AFL-CIO called 
this “arbitrary conduct ... incom- 
patible with due process of law” 
under the Constitution. 

Attacking the fact that the rea- 
son for Mrs. Brawner’s discharge 
was left “wholly unelucidated,” the 
brief pointed out that it was possi- 
ble that “security reasons” to some 
naval officers “might encompass 
the exclusion of a particularly en- 
ergetic union organizer.” 


The AFL-CIO sharply criti- 
cized “the myriad loyalty-security 
programs and their array of secret 
informers” as having been in- 
effective, declaring: “So far as is 
known, there has been uncov- 
ered by these procedures not one 
single spy or saboteur or revo- 
lutionary.” 


NLRB Modifies Rule 
On Wage Data to Unions 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled that an employer 
cannot be required to furnish detailed wage data requested by a 
union if it would be “unduly burdensome, time-consuming and 


expensive” to do so. 


The decision modifies the NLRB’s long-standing policy that a 


company must furnish wage statis-¢ 


tics requested by a union for col- 
lective bargaining purposes. 

A three-member panel of the 
NLRB unanimously adopted the 
recommendations of a trial exam- 
iner absolving Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. of unfair labor charges 
dating from 1958 negotiations with 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers. 

Westinghouse, in response to 
an IUE request for detailed in- 
formation on employment, hours 
worked and average straight-time 


AFL-CIO Salutes 
Swedish Visitors 


Twelve top leaders of the Swedish 
Metal Workers Union who had 
been visiting steel, machine and rail- 
Toad shops in this country were 
honored by the AFL-CIO at a 
luncheon in Washington. 

The visitors were the guests in 
this country of the Auto Workers, 
Machinists and Steelworkers. They 
were led by two members of their 
executive council, Valter Widell 
and Sture Lagnefeldt. AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, 
who was the luncheon host in the 
absence of Pres. George Meany, 
emphasized the long friendship be- 
tween the Swedish and U.S. labor 
movements, 


wages of employes in 23 bar- 
gaining units, going back several — 
years, furnished only generalized 
data which the TUE said was 
inadequate. The NLRB general 
counsel agreed with the union’s 
position and issued a complaint 
charging the company with re- 
fusal to bargain in good faith. 

The trial examiner, William F. 
Scharnikow, accepted company 
statements that its records were so 
kept and located that it would have 
been extremely difficult to compile 
the information and that it would 
have taken a clerk approximately 
200 man-hours to prepare the data 
for just one of the bargaining units 
involved. 


‘Undue Burden’ Cited 


He held, therefore, that while 
the wage data requested was rele- 
vant to the bargaining, the “undue 
burden” on the company was suffi- 
cient grounds for declining to fur- 
nish the requested breakdown. 

One member of the NLRB panel, 
Philip Ray Rodgers, declined to 
pass judgment on whether the data 
was relevant to the bargaining. He 
declared that the evidence of “un- 
due burden” made it unnecessary 
to decide that point. The other 
two members, Joseph A. Jenkins 
and John H. Fanning, accepted the 
trial examiner’s findings in full. 


BRAZILIAN LABOR LEADERS, who will be hosts to the April 1961 convention in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, of the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT), visited AFL-CIO head- 


Federation of Clothing Workers. 


quarters during a study tour of U.S. labor organizations. Left to right are: seated, Pres. Antonio Mag- 
aldi, Sao Paulo Pharmaceutical Workers; Pres. Luis Pereirz Menossi, State Trade Union Council; AFL- 
ClO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler; Pres. Lourival da Portal Silva, Sao Paulo Petroleum Products 
Distribution Employes; Jose Ribeiro, executive board member, State Trade Union Council; standing, 
Pres. Manoel Silva, Northeast Federation of Food Industry Workers; Pres. Domingos Alvarez, State 
Federation of Metallurgical, Mechanical and Electrical Workers; Serafino Romualdi, AFL-CIO inter- 
American representative; Henry Rutz, AFL-CIO international representative; and Pres. Dacyr Gatto, 


Grain Millers 
Top Teamsters 


In Idaho Plants 


Burley, Ida.—The Grain Millers 
completed the rout of the Teamsters 
from potato processing operations 
of the J. R. Simplot Co. by an 
overwhelming victory in a National 
Labor Relations Board election at 
the firm’s Shelley plant here. 

The defeat was the second the 
Grain Millers handed the Teamsters 
in less than a month. Earlier, the 
AFL-CIO affiliate had ousted the 
Teamsters from Simplot’s big Cald- 
well, Ida., plant. 

At Burley, where the Team- 
sters had had bargaining rights 
for 14 years, the Grain Millers 
received 114 votes and the Team- 
sters 40 votes in the production 
and maintenance unit with six 
for no union. In a laboratory 
unit, the tally was 14 votes for 
the Grain Millers, 2 for no 
union and none for the Team- 
sters. 


At Caldwell the workers turned 
out the Teamsters after 17 years 
of representation by a vote of 521 
for the Grain Millers, 162 for the 
Teamsters and 10 for no union. 

Officials of the Grain Millers 
were impressed by the fact that in 
the three bargaining units, with 
over 1,000 eligible voters, and de- 
spite the fact the company had 
boosted wages at Caldwell by 10 
to 18 cents an hour a week be- 
fore the voting, only 18 employes 
marked ballots for no union. 

The Caldwell workers have been 
chartered as Grain Millers Local 
291, with Local 296 representing 
the two bargaining units at Burley. 
Both locals are preparing to elect 
officers and to open negotiations 
for contracts. 


AFGE Protests 


‘Hazardous’ Move 


Government Employes Lodge 
No. 12 has made a public protest 
against the U.S. Labor Dept.’s 
plan to assign 400 government 
workers to a downtown Washing- 
ton office building which it called 
“hazardous and substandard.” 

The union urged Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell to inspect the 
10-story Mather Building and to 
“spike” the proposed move. 
Mitchell is an honorary member of 
Lodge 12. 

Lodge Pres. Adrian Roberts said 
the union has, for the last several 
months, called the Labor Dept.’s 
private attention to the “deplorable 
conditions” in the building and 
finally made the matter public 
when the department approved the 
use of the building as a govern- 
ment office. An antique fire-escape 
on the building was condemned in 
1944 but since has been painted 


and is still used, Roberts said. 


Pollution Meet Flunks 
Water-Cleanup Test 


By David L. Perlman 
A National Conference on Water Pollution, called by Pres. 
Eisenhower at the time he vetoed a bill to step up federal aid to 
communities for sewage disposal plants, agreed that the nation’s 
water supply should be kept as clean as possible but failed to reach 
agreement on how this could be best accomplished. 


Despite efforts by conservation 
groups and spokesmen for civic 
organizations such as the League 
of Women Voters, the conference 
“failed to come to grips with the 
real issues,” said George H. Taylor, 
AFL-CIO representative on the 
conference steering committee. 

Rep. John A. Blatnik (D-Minn.), 
sponsor of the vetoed bill to ex- 
pand the federal government’s 
anti-pollution role, told the confer- 
ence that he will introduce in the 
new Congress a major bill provid- 
ing: 

@ Greater federal research. 

@ Expanded federal jurisdiction 
over all navigable waters. 

@ Increased federal aid to com- 
munities for construction .of waste 
treatment plants. 

@ Establishment of a separate 
agency in the Dept. of Health, 
Education & Welfare to handle fed- 
eral water pollution programs. 

Blatnik told the 1,145 delegates, 
the largest group representing 
industrial firms, that industry’s 
opposition to federal pollution 
control legislation is ‘“short- 

sighted.” He warned that “the 
pollution problem is worse than 
ever, costing the nation over $1 
billion a year in lost resources.” 

Andrew J. Biemiller, director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, 
emphasized in a paper delivered 
at the conference that labor 
“strongly feels that the national 
anarchy in water pollution control 
policy and programs must be 
ended.” 

Rejects ‘Local Tag 

Rejecting Eisenhower’s descrip- 
tion of water pollution as “a 
uniquely local blight,” Biemiller 
called on the conference to sup- 
port an expanded federal program 
geared to regional river basin au- 
thorities. His statement, read to 
the delegates by AFL-CIO Legis- 
lative Rep. Jack Curran, warned 
that “this conference can be re- 
corded as just another study group 
or it can be the catalyst for in- 
formed and wide debate on the 
question of what must be done and 
how best to do it.” 

The key resolution paid token 
tribute to the federal grants-in- 
aid program—which the Eisen- 
hower Administration has sought 
to discontinue—as having pro- 
vided “a valuable stimulus to 
control of stream pollution.” The 
final report stated, however, that 
“no agreement was reached as 
to extension of authority of the 


federal government in the area 
of water pollution control.” 

At the final report session of the 
principal conference panel, after 
an appeal by a delegate from the 
conservation-oriented Izaak Wal- 
ton League for stepped-up activi- 
ties, a parade of industry repre- 
sentatives insisted that the pollu- 
tion, problem has been “exagger- 
ated” and that it was proper and 
desirable to reserve certain streams 
for industrial use. 

A delegate from the New York 
State League of Women Voters 
came to the microphone, gave a 
One-sentence evaluation of the con- 
ference and sat down. She said: 

“The trouble with this confer- 
ence is that there are more in- 
dustrialists here than fish.” 


Harrison Sees 
Action On 
Ignored Issues 


Cincinnati—The pressing prob- 
lems of the last eight years, which 
have been “left on the doorstep” 
of the Kennedy Administration by 
the Eisenhower regime, have some 
chance of solution in the next few 
years, Pres. George M. Harrison 
of the Railway Clerks told the Cin- 
cinnati Bar Association in a post- 
election talk. 

Saying that labor supported Ken- 
nedy and helped elect a majority of 
its endorsed candidates, Harrison 
predicted that the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration will act quickly and 
decisively to mobilize our military 
might to meet the Soviet threat 
and will reactivate U.S. national 
and moral resources also. 

It will put more emphasis on 
Latin American affairs, and on the 
problems of the free nations of 
Europe, he said. 

“There are special areas,” said 
Harrison, “where I am certain 
it will act with promptness— 
education, adequate medical care 
for the aged, and aid for de- 
pressed areas have top priority.” 

Harrison told the lawyers that 
he suspected the new Administra- 
tion’s solutions to many problems 

“will come as a great shock to 
newspaper readers” who have been 
under the impression that Kennedy 
was not really elected, or that it 
would be much better if the nation 
continued ‘to follow the policies of 
the outgoing Republicans, 
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LABOR ‘SEC. JAMES P. MITCHELL, whose term of office expires 
Jan. 20 with the exit of the Eisenhower Administration, receives 


a plaque presented on behalf of 
ington. 


Labor Dept. employes in Wash- 


“Mitchell is pictured with James E. Dodson, center, ad- 


ministrative Assistant Secretary of Labor, and Associate Supreme 
Court Justice William J. Brennan Jr., right, guest speaker at a 


farewell dinner for Mitchell. 


UAW Skille 


d Unit Sets 


Bargaining Plans for ’61 


Chicago—Auto Workers’ Pres. Walter P. Reuther told 1,000 
delegates to the 8th Annual UAW Skilled Trades Conference here 
there will be no compromise of cost of living and annual improve- 
ment factor clauses in UAW contracts in 1961 negotiations. 


“When we sit at the bargaining 


x table in 1961,” Reuther said, it 


will be dangerous and unrealistic,‘ 
it will be nonsense, for the em- 
ployers to think of tampering with 
the cost of living and improvement 
factor clauses.” 

The UAW president pointed out 
that since 1948 increases through 
the living cost escalator have 
amounted to 51 cents an hour, and 
improvement factor hikes total 61 
cents an hour. 


Strike Fund Set 

Reuther declined to list any spe- 
cific demands for 1961, saying it 
will be up to the 3,000 delegates 
at the. special wage-hour meeting 
scheduled Apr. 26-29 in Detroit to 
formulate bargaining goals for 
1961. He said the union has a 
strike fund of $40 million to back 
up the demands to be voted at the 
parley. 

The Skilled Trades Conference 
voted to present the following de- 
mands for consideration at the 
April meeting— 

@ A shorter workweek. 

@ Paid lunch period of a half- 
hour. 

@ Four weeks vacation with 
pay. 

@ Reduction of the age limit for 
retirement. 

@ Double time to be paid for 
all overtime, with triple time for 
Sundays and holidays. 

@ An increase in supplementary 
unemployment benefits (SUB) for 
the duration of unemployment. 

® Curtailment of overtime, al- 
lowing overtime only on essential 


TWU Negotiates 
Pay Hike on PRR 


jobs and then only by union agree- 
ment. 

@ Improved pensions to include 
cost-of-living increases and fully 
employer-paid health insurance. 

@ A national minimum wage 
scale for the industry. 

@ Payment for health and wel- 
fare insurance programs by the 
-employers. 

‘Moonlighting’ Outlawed 

A proposal to outlaw “moon- 
lighting”—tthe practice of holding 
a second job—was adopted by the 
skilled trades delegates. They re- 
solved that all UAW pacts should 
carry this clause: 

“That no employe covered by 
this agreement may work for 
another employer or be self- 
employed in the trade, nor will 
the company hire any employe 
who is working for another em- 
ployer and, upon such violation, 
the employe will be considered 
an. automatic quit.” 


A resolution on outside contract- 
ing cited a lack of contract language 
protecting the jobs of skilled trades 
workers and called for clauses to 
prohibit contracting by employers 
of outside plumbers, electricians, 
etc., unless by agreement with the 
UAW. 

Vice Pres. Richard T. Gosser, 
director of the Skilled Trades Dept., 
said all jurisdictional pacts and no- 
raiding agreements of the UAW 
and building trades unions would 
be observed. Another union 
spokesman said the proposed clause 
was aimed at protecting present 
work situations. 


NLRB Delays Hit 


Philadelphia——- The Transport 
Workers Union has negotiated a 
two-step wage increase for the 
15,000 non-operating employes it 
represents on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The agreement, similar to the 
nationwide settlement reached by 
the rail brotherhoods with other 
railroads, provides a 5-cent increase 
retroactive to July 1, 1960. 

On Mar. 1, 1961, the union will 
have the option of an additional 
6-cent increase or applying the 
’ money to a new health and welfare 
program. 

Wages were not an issue in the 
TWU’s 12-day strike against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad last Septem- 
ber. The strike and the subsequent 
settlement dealt only with working 
rules and job security issues, 


UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey 
criticized the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for long delays in the 
Kohler Co. strike and in the union’s 
unfair labor practice suit against 
Wagner Iron Works, Milwaukee, 
Wis. He said changes are needed 
in the Taft-Hartley Act, including 
penalties on a company Official 
found guilty of hiring spies and 
“stool pigeons” in labor cases. 

Leonard Woodcock, UAW vice 

president, said the union should 
consider demanding wages on a 
salary rather than an hourly ba- 
sis. He said the salary payment 
system would help the union or- 
ganize all employes of a com- 
pany. He explained that salaried 
employes get certain benefits pro- 
duction workers do not get, ex- 
tended sick leave, for example, 


‘projects director, 


Warn of Rampant Technology: . 


Free World Auto Workers 
Seek Controlled Progress’ 


Paris—Organized automobile workers in the Free World have moved to strengthen themselves 
against the growing and uncontrolled power of the international automobile corporations. 
At a meeting here under the auspices of the Automotive Dept. of the International Metalworkers 


Federation, a trade secretariat, delegates warned that the dominant corporations in the industry must 
adopt “a greater measure of social responsibility into (their) production and investment decisions.” 


Some 2.5 million workers are :rep-$ 
resented in the Dept. 

Chairman of the conference was 
Victor G. Reuther, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Auto Workers Pres. Wal- 
ter P. Reuther. Also attending 
were Nat Weinberg, UAW special 
and Herbert 
Kelly, president of the Ford Wind- 
sor (Canada) UAW local. 

Other national auto unions rep- 
resented were from Belgium, West 
Germany, France, Great Britain, 
India, Italy, Japan, Holland, Nor- 
way, Austria, Switzerland, Sweden, 
South Africa. 


‘Grave Concern’ 


A policy statement issued by the 
55 delegates said that recent de- 
velopments in the automotive in- 
dustry must be viewed ,‘with grave 
concern not only by automobile 
workers but by workers every- 
where, as well as by governments 
attempting to implement full em- 
ployment policies which may be 
thwarted by events in the automo- 
bile industry.” These developments 
are: 

@ Enormous expansion of ca- 
pacity by the world auto industry. 
Not only are the dominant compa- 
nies enlarging existing facilities but 
they are locating new plants in 
areas of the world where such pro- 
duction has been practically un- 
known hitherto. 

@ The most advanced tech- 
nology possible is introduced, re- 
gardless of wage levels paid in 
these areas, and “thus a common 
technology tends to be applied in 
the face of vast differences in 
wages and social benefits.” 


@ Growth of the world auto 
market is lagging far behind this 
expansion program. The gap be- 
tween capacity and demand is re- 
flected in intensified international 
competition and in current wide- 
spread layoffs and reduced work- 
weeks in major auto producing] « 
countries such as the United States, 
Britain, France, Germany and Can- 
ada. The extent of this unemploy- 
ment is “aggravated by the indus- 
try’s extraordinarily rapid techno- 
logical progress.” 

@ There are signs that the auto 
companies hope to pit auto workers 


in each producing country against 


members to help raise $100,000 


employes.” 


those in other countries in a com- 
petitive struggle for the inadequate 
supply of job opportunities in a 
contracting market. 

“Workers have been openly 
threatened,” said the statement, 
“that their jobs will be moved to 
other countries unless they give 
up the struggle to improve their 
living standards.” 

@ An additional complicating 
factor is the possibility of future 
dumping of motor cars by Commu- 
nist countries, including the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia, which 
have growing auto industries, 

The conference pointed out that 
the auto industry decisions in pro- 
duction and investment have im- 
mediate effects on workers in sup- 
plier industries such as steel, rub- 
ber, glass, textiles, electrical equip- 
ment and machine tools. 


Impact Is International 


“As these industries raise or low- 
er production,” the statement said, 
“in response to changes in demand 
from the auto corporations, entire 
national economies are affected. As 
a result of the growing importance 
of automobiles in international 
trade, changes in the automobile 
market have tended increasingly to 
make their impact felt across na- 
tional boundaries.” 

Result of these developments, 
the IMF conference said, was 
the growth of protectionist sen- 
timent among workers in some 
producing countries who feel 
their jobs can be protected only 


by erecting tariff walls against 


car imports from other countries. 

Instetad of protectionism, the 
delegates called for “vigorous ap- 
plication of full employment poli- 
cies and rising wage levels in each 
of the industrialized countries so 
that more of their-workers will be 
able to buy cars, together with 
greatly increased economic aid to 
the developing countries so that 
their living standards may be raised 
as rapidly as possible.” 

By harmonizing, to the maximum 
extent possible, wages and social 
benefits of auto workers every- 
where, this would limit “the ability 
of the international automobile cor- 
porations to play their divide-and- 
rule game with the auto workers of 
the world.” 

Delegates reported that signifi- 
cant progress had been made in 
many countries in recent years in 
reducing the workweek and gaining 
increased paid vacations and holi- 
days. 


Singled out as a recent ex- 
ample of by-passing auto labor’s 
viewpoint was the failure of the 
Ford Motor Co. to arrange a 
discussion with unions represent- 
ing Ford workers in all affected 
countries before the company de- 
cided to buy up the shares of 
stock in its British Ford subsidi- 
ary presently held by individuals. 


“That decision will undoubted- 
ly,” said the conference, “have ma- 
jor consequences for workers in 
Ford opérations not only in Britain 
and the United States but in other 
countries as well.” 


Morgan Commentaries 
Gain Critic’s Praise 


Edward P. Morgan’s observations on the political campaign were 
“the most hard-hitting on the airwaves” according to Jack Gould, 
radio-tv columnist of the New York Times. 


Morgan, an American Broadcasting Co. commentator, is spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO on a five-nights-a-week 15-minute news 


program. 

Gould said, “In the general pre- 
occupation with the glamors of tel- 
evision one of the more enduring 
and useful contributions of broad- 


New York Workers Set 
Bargaining Rights Fight 


New York—The State, County and Municipal Employes dis- 
trict council has called on its 49 affiliated local unions and 30,000 


for a wide-ranging informational 


campaign to win “full collective bargaining —_ for city 


director, said the money will be 
used to inform the public about the 
“problems of city workers, the crit- 
ical shortage of many essential city 
services, and the enormous waste 
of city funds . . . resulting from 
the failure of Mayor Robert -F. 
Wagner (D) to implement the col- 
lective bargaining machinery he es- 
tablished” by executive order in 
1958. 

The union started its program 
with a morning radio broadcast 
three days a week; spot an- 
nouncements for broadcast sev- 
eral times a day; and newspaper 
ads with the union district coun- 
cil’s message. Plans for a tele- 
vision show are in the program- 
ing stage. 


Wurf said AFSCME unions are 


a 
Jerry Wurf, council executive 4 


concerned about inadequate sal- 
aries, lack of promotional oppor- 
tunities, delays of up to five years 
in agreed-on pay increases, and in- 
security as some of the funda- 
mental problems of city employes. 
“This is not,” he said, “a one- 
shot deal to resolve a few irritating 
grievances. We are beginning a 
program, which we will intensify 
throughout next year, to win full 
collective bargaining rights” and 
meet the problems caused by the 
city’s failure to “come to grips with 
them” at the bargaining table. 


“Enormous waste” of city 
money has been caused, the un- 
ion man charged, by the con- 
stant necessity for training new 
people to replace those who drop 


out because of low pay. 


| casting —the thoughtful commen- 
tary over the radio—has tended io 
be relegated to a place of relative 
unimportance.” 
Words, Ideas Supreme 

Morgan and three other men— 
Edward R. Murrow, Raymond 
Swing and Alistair Cooke—have 
shown, however, said Gould, “that 
radio commentary is infinitely more 
satisfying than its TV counterpart. 
. » + The primary blessing of radio 
is that it restores words and ideas 
to a place of absolute supremacy 
in commentary.” 


The New York Times writer 
said that the men mentioned 
showed a “grace of language” 
and had the advantage of not 
trying to write “an editorial in 
Macy’s window.” 

Gould said that Morgan prima 
rily does his own legwork “and it 
shines through in the authoritativ- 
ness Of his evening commenta!y 
over ABC. His judgment of met: 
ters of news importance is extreme- 
ly sound and mature. And _ his 
delivery is subdued without any 
overtones of electronic cant.” His 
commentary “is sober and discerm™ 
ing with many a fresh twist of 
phrase. . . . Under the pressure of 
a daily deadline his independent 
performance is: all the more I 


markable.” 
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Page Eleven 


On Price-Fixing Charges: 


Electrical | 
Enter Gu 


» 


Giants 


Philadelphia—General Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
and 17 smaller manufacturers have pleaded guilty in federal court 


here to criminal antitrust charges 
bids on multi-million dollar sales 
The guilty pleas, avoiding leng 


involving price-fixing and rigged 
of heavy electrical equipment. 
thy public trials, gave the Justice 


Dept. its greatest antitrust victory¢ 
in many years. Sentences, expected 
to be imposed early in 1961 by 
U.S. District Judge J. Cullen Ga- 
ney, could result in heavy fines for 
the companies and possible jail 
sentences for individual defendants, 
including several company. vice 
presidents and division managers. 


Triple Damages Possible 

General Electric, which earlier 
had pleaded not guilty to all 
charges, switched to guilty pleas on 
six charges and was allowed to 
plead no contest to 13 other 
charges. Westinghouse switched to 
guilty pleas in seven cases, pleaded 
no contest in 12 others. Maximum 
sentence is a $50,000 fine on each 
charge for either corporations or 
individuals, plus a year in jail for 


individuals, 


The guilty pleas opened the 
gate to triple damage suits by 
purchasers who contracted for 
equipment unaware that both the 
price and the firm which was to 
submit the low bid had been 
determined in advance at secret 
meetings among officials of the 
supposedly competing companies. 


The victims, according to the 
series of indictments handed down 
by four federal grand juries during 
the past year, included federal, state 


_ and municipal governments as well 


as private utility companies and 


' several industrial concerns. 


The indictments alle ged that 
some of the firms helped narrow 
control of the market by refusing 


competitors or artificially jacking 
up the prices. 

In all, 29 companies were in- 
dicted and 10 of the smaller firms 
were allowed to plead no contest 
to all charges. 

All of the indicted companies 


contest—which would not be con- 
damage suits brought against them. 


Justice Dept., refused to accept no 
contest pleas until the government 
had gotten the 19 companies to 
plead guilty to the major charges 
against them. 

In the final proceedings, the Jus- 
tice Dept. dropped charges against 
one of the indicted General Elec- 
tric vice presidents, Arthur F. Vin- 
son. One of the Westinghouse of- 
ficials, W. C. Rowland, refused to 
change his not guilty plea in one 
case and will stand trial. 

Judge Ganey praised the head 
of the Justice Dept.’s antitrust 
division, Robert A. Bicks, and 
his assistants for “a splendid job” 
in the case. 

GE later issued a statement that 
company Officials who admitted vi- 
olating antitrust laws had been ei- 
ther demoted, given pay cuts or 
shifted to jobs with no responsibil- 
ity for setting prices. ‘ 

Attorney General William P. 
Rogers declared in a statement that 
the cases involved “as serious in- 
stances of bid-rigging and _ price- 
fixing as have been charged in the 
more than half-century life of the 


to sell component parts to possible 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sented by the combined organiza- 
tion. This will insure that the wages 
and working conditions of all mem- 
bers will be fully protected.” 3 

Final approval of the merger 
would end an overlapping of juris- 
diction which has on _ occasien 
strained selations between the Con- 
ductors, founded in 1868, and the 
Trainmen, organized in 1883. Each 
of the organizations has both con- 
ductors and brakemen as members. 


Sherman Antitrust Act.” 


Rail Unions Agree to 
Principles 


of Merger 


In addition to the two union 
presidents, the committees which 
reached the merger agreement in- 
cluded: 

For the Trainmen—Assistant to 
the President Charles Luna, Sec.- 
Treas. W. E. B. Chase, Vice Pres. 
R. H. McDonald, and Assistant 
Sec.-Treas. W. L. Hill. 

For the Conductors—Senior Vice 
Pres. L. J. Wagner, Sec.-Treas. C. 
H. Anderson, Vice Pres. S. W. Hol- 
liday and Vice Pres. Val Simons. 


sidered as evidence of guilt in civil|j 


Judge Ganey, at the urging of the/|! 


had originally sought to plead no| By 
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UNION-MEMBER ACTRESSES model union-made 


a . 
vw , 
i vine # 


clothes at a union fashion show 


staged by the 


Ladies Garment Workers in Wall Street to open a nationwide “buy more union label garments” drive. 
The pretty models are members of Actors’ Equity. Here they rally ‘round a union label poster as 


financial district crowds wait to see the show before the recent East Coast snowstorm. 


ILGWU is 


holding outdoor fashion shows in many cities promoting sale of label garments to holiday shoppers. 


Trade Unions 1LGWU Fashion Show 
Takes Label to Brokers 


New York—Broadway came to Wall Street when the Ladies’ 


Urged to Back 
1961 ‘Dimes’ 


The AFL-CIO enthusiastically 
endorses the 1961 March of Dimes 
labor service division “campaign, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has 
said in a letter to all federation 
affiliates. 

In requesting support of national 
and international unions, state and 
local central bodies, and federal la- 
bor unions, Meany said contribu- 
tions will be properly credited by 
directing them to the National La- 
bor Division, March of Dimes, 800 
Second Avenue, New York 17. 

“The recent heavy incidence of 
polio cases, particularly the epi- 
demic in Rhode Island, directs our 
attention to the necessity of our 
full support of this program,” he 
said. “Our brother members and 
their dependents are the prime 
beneficiaries of the many services 
provided by the March of Dimes.” 

The letter reminded members 
of recent progress in the field of 
research. In addition to the de- 
velopment of Salk vaccine, the 

March of Dimes has financed the 

research that developed the re- 

cently approved Sabin oral polio 
vaccine, which will be ready for 
distribution soon, Meany said. 

Chairmen of the national labor 
division are George E. Leighty, 
David J. McDonald, John J. Gro- 
gan, William Pollock, Howard 
Coughlin, Lee Minton and Meany. 


Dept. of 


search, 


PLANS FOR 1961 AFL-CIO Industrial Engineering Institutes are hammered out at meeting in AFL- 
ClO headquarters. Seated (left to right) are Fred Simon, industrial engineer, Agricultural Implement 
of Auto Workers; Dante Verayo, labor education center, University of Philippines; Norris Tib- 
bets, industrial engineer, University of Wisconsin School for Workers; William Kuhl, research and 
‘ducation director of Boilermakers; Bertram Gottlieb, AFL-CIO industrial engineer; Ann Dunne, sec- 
— Richard Humphreys, research and education director, Allied Industrial Workers; Russell 
llen, AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. education director. Standing, same order, are Kermit Meade, 
“9 ded time study and engineering director; and Peter Henle, assistant director, AFL-CIO Dept. of 


=e 


;|label department distributed the 
;| latest example of help for the har- 


:| sizes and significant dates for “the 


Garment Workers staged the first p 


erformance of an outdoor fashion 


show designed to promote the purchase of women’s clothes and 
other union-made garments as Christmas gifts. 
A noontime crowd of financial district denizens whistled their 


approval as a dozen models, mem-© 
bers of Actors’ Equity, displayed 
chic fashions during a pleasant in- 
terlude in the December weather 
at Broad and Wall Streets, with 
the Stock Exchange as a backdrop. 

The models carried the union 
label message to 22 other shopping 
centers in Manhattan, the Bronx 
and Brooklyn. Shows of the same 
type were scheduled for pre-Christ- 
mas showings in the East, Midwest 
and West Coast areas. 


New Life Injected 

It was the union’s way of putting 
new life into an industry affected 
by fluctuations in buying habits. 

The outdoor fashion showings 
will take almost $100,000 of the 
$1 million fund which ILGWU 
has provided to promote union- 
made clothes bearing the union 
label. The fund is financed by 
union members at the rate of $3 
a year per member. 

When the show opened, Wall 
Street crowds stopped to watch the 
models posturing on a float. 

A running commentary on the 
advantages of union label dresses 
as Christmas gifts was provided by 
Beverly Bruce of the show cast. 

Members of ILGWU’s_ union 


ried male shopper—a_ wallet-size 
card on which to record dress 


woman of your choice,” as Miss 
Bruce phrased it. 
The fashion show was one phase 


of the ILGWU campaign to pro- 
mote greater consumer awareness 
of the union label among shoppers 
at Christmas time, and other im- 
portant buying seasons. 


Hundreds of volunteers from 
union locals helped make the 
shows a success by distributing 
leaflets and novelties throughout 
the country. 


In metropolitan New York, ac- 
tivities were coordinated by the 
ILGWU union label department 
under Vice Pres. Julius Hochman, 
and a committee headed by Vice 
Pres. Harry Greenberg, manager of 
Local 91. Other committee mem- 
bers were Shelley Appleton of Lo- 
cal 23, Morris Kovler of Local 35, 
Israel Breslow of Local 22, Mat- 
thew Schoenwald of Local 62, and 
Vice Presidents Louis Nelson, man- 
ager of Local 155, and Charles 
Kreindler, manager of Local 25, 


Vacations in Europe 
Sponsored by IUE 


Two European vacation trips for 
members are being arranged by the 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers. Full cost of each three- 
week trip by chartered plane will 
be $580 per person. 

The trips are being arranged in 
cooperation with the American 
Travel Association, with arrange- 
ments handled by Ben Segal, [UE 
education director. 


Labor Urged 


tral bodies to again participate 
the Physically Handicapped. 

winners. 
capital as guests of the trade 


to Pres. Eisenhower. 


in the 1960 contest, plus some 


role in the 1961 program. 


EB Al j 
ssays on Handicapped 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has called on all state cen- 
sponsored by the President’s Committee on Employment of 
In the 1960 contest, 42 state AFL-CIO federations spon- 
sored expense-paid trips to Washington, D. C., for their state 
The high school students who visited the nation’s 
AFL-CIO Union-Industries Show, where they were introduced 
Gordon M. Freeman, president of the Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and vice chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee, has reported that most of the states which participated 


did not take part, have indicated their desire to play an active 


to Support 


in the national essay contest 
union movement toured the 


of the remaining states which 
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Joblessness Zooms to November High 
Factory Workers ‘¢ r EE RANT bomen 


Hardest Hit by Rise 


(Continued from Page 1) - 


facturing—the sector “which really 
swings the economy.” 


The bulk of these job losses, 
he added, took place in _ the 
metal-working industries—160,- 
000 in steel, 100,000 in auto and 
100,000 in machinery. This un- 
employment, Wolfbein said, hits 
“the major breadwinner — the 
factory worker.” 


The November job report said 
that “manufacturing employment 
dropped by 150,000—twice the 
average amount for this month—to 
16.2 million in November.” 

It contained another warning 
pointed out by Wolfbein—that job 
declines, though not large, are “fan- 


November Jobless 
Record in Canada 


Ottawa — Canada’s unem- 
ployed rose to a total of 429,- 
000 in mid-November, a 
postwar record for the month, 
the government has reported. 

The jobless total reflected 
an increase of 61,000 from 
mid-October and was 11,000 
higher than a year earlier. 
The new record compared to 
318,000 jobless in November 
of the 1957-58 recession, 
which reached a modern 
peak of 637,000 by the fol- 
lowing March. 


ning out beyond the metal indus- 
try.” For example, eight of 10 
non-durable goods industries listed 
in the report showed job drops. 

He singled out still another omi- 
nous trend in the report, noting 
that state insured unemployment 
rose by 300,000 in November to 
nearly 2 million. This was an 18 
percent hike, 2.5 times the usual 
rate of increase for this time of 
year. 

Jobless Idle Longer 

The report also showed that more 
jobless are going without work for 
longer periods and that more work- 
ers under age 45 are falling into 
this group. 

In November, nearly 1 million 


workers. were classified as long- 
term unemployed—out of work and 
seeking it 15 weeks or longer, al- 
most unchanged from October. 

The long-term jobless total far 
exceeds most postwar Novembers 
and is second only to the 1.2 mil- 
lion total in the recession of No- 
vember 1958. In_ pre-recession 
November 1957, the long-term job- 
less totaled 523,000. In Novem- 
ber 1959 it was 784,000. 


The report said the short-term 
unemployed—those jobless less 
than five weeks—totaled 1.8 mil- 
lion or 45 percent of all unem- 
ployed. A year ago this group 
accounted for 50 percent of the 
total. 

Total employment in November, 
the report showed, declined by 
300,000 but was nevertheless a rec- 
ord for the month at 67.2 million. 

Wolfbdein observed this was the 
eleventh straight month that total 
employment set a record for the 
month. This posed a puzzler for 
government observers, he - said, 
since it parallelled widening unem- 
ployment. 


Contrasted With 1958 


He contrasted this with the ex- 
perience of 1958, when each 
month’s employment total fell be- 
low the comparable period for 
1957. 


The net employment drop re- 


sulted from the usual autumn cut- 
back in farm jobs, down 581,000, 
more than offsetting the 272,000 
rise in non-farm employment. How- 
ever, since the survey week includ- 
ed election day, the gain in non- 
farm jobs was “largely due” to the 
temporary employment of election 
workers in local government, the 
report said. 

A few days before the Novem- 
ber job report was released, Pres. 
Eisenhower was reported by Rep. 
Tom Curtis (R-Mo.), a White 
House visitor, as concerned over 
the high rate of unemployment. 

Curtis said the President also 
expressed concern over the “falloff” 
in the gross national product. They 
both felt, he added, that the econ- 
omy was “quite solid.” 
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~ Light Enough for Both | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
not have made a better appoint- 
ment.” 

The Kennedy selection of 
Goldberg was made as the Presi- 
dent-elect was safely assured of 
his Electoral College majority 
with the collapse in several states 
of scattered Republican charges 
of irregularities or “fraud” in the 
popular vote on Nov. 8. 


Earlier, Kennedy had announced 
other choices for the Cabinet and 
for major sub-Cabinet posts, to 
take office when the new President 
is sworn in Jan. 20. 

He named Robert S. McNamara, 
president of the Ford Motor Co. 
and a 44-year-old registered Re- 
publican who nevertheless has fre- 
quently supported Democrats, as 
Secretary of Defense. 

He chose Dean Rusk, president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
a one-time Assistant Secretary of 
State under former Sec. Dean 
Acheson, for the key job of run- 
ning the State Dept. 

Also named with Rusk were 


Council of Churches Supports 
Farm Worker Organizing Drive 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ployers and labor to join in an 
“intensified effort” to end job dis- 
crimination against minority groups. 

@ Affirmed support for student 
“kneel-in” demonstrations in south- 
ern churches to protest against seg- 
regation in worship. 

@ Urged immediate modifica- 
tion of federal-state programs pro- 
viding aid to dependent children to 
“prevent discrimination” similar to 
that taking place in Louisiana 
where the legislature cut off aid to 
illegitimate children in a move al- 
legedly aimed at thousands of Ne- 
gro children on public relief rolls. 


Layman Elected President 


The council, representing 34 
Christian churches, elected J. Irwin 
Miller, a businessman from Co- 
lumbus, Ind., as its new president. 
Miller thus becomes the first lay- 
man to head the Council of 
Churches in its 10-year history. 


In 1959, while serving as vice 
chairman of the Division of 
Christian Life and Work, Miller 
won approval of a resolution as- 
sailing so-called “right-to-work” 
laws. At that time, Miller de- 
clared: “I do not believe the 


principle of ‘right-to-work’ laws 
is good for society.” 

Dr. Charles Webber, director of 
religious relations for the AFL- 
CIO, was re-elected to the general 
board and was renamed to the 
board of the Division of Christian 
Life and Work. 


The council’s resolution on mi- 
grant labor expressed “deep con- 
cern for the wages, living and 
working conditions” of the seasonal 
agricultural workers, adding that 
“we rejoice at evidences of grow- 
ing general concern for improving 
the conditions under which these 
agricultural migrants live.” 


Protective Legislation Urged 


“We note with approval,” the 
statement went on, “the creation of 
a permanent President’s Committee 
on Migratory Labor. We encour- 
age more vigorous efforts in behalf 
of federal and state legislation to 
extend the federal minimum wage; 
to improve housing facilities, 
health, education and welfare serv- 
ices; and transportation safeguards 
for migratory farm workers. 


“We urge the continuation of 
current efforts at responsible and 


democratic labor organization 
among these workers. We favor 
extending to them by law the 
right of collective bargaining and 
access to the services of the 
National Labor Relations Board 
on a par with other wage, workers 
in industry. 


“We call upon employers of 
Christian conscience to encourage 
and stand with these workers in 
their efforts to gain human dignity, 
self-respect and economic security 
through the well-tested device of 
union organization.” 


In the civil rights field, the coun- 
cil called on member churches to 
carefully examine their “own po- 
sitions and practices on discrimina- 
tion in employment and declared 
that “justice and efficiency“ call for 
employment and promotion on the 
basis of “individual capacity, char- 
acter, training and experience,” 
without regard to race or religion. 

The council, largest Protestant 
church grouping in the nation, ap- 
proved a message of greetings to 
Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy, first 
Roman Catholic ever elected to the 
presidency, and to his running- 
mate, Vice Pres.-elect Lyndon B. 
Johnson, 


Goldberg in Labor Post 
In Kennedy Cabinet 


Chester Bowles for Under Secretary 
of State and Adlai E. Stevenson as 
U.S. ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. 

The four remaining Cabinet 
posts to which Kennedy must an- 
nounce his choice are Treasury, 
Agriculture, Justice and the Post 
Office Departments. There was 
every prospect the list would be 
completed, or nearly so, before 
Kennedy left Washington for 
Palm Beach, Fla., to spend the 
Christmas holidays with his wife 
and children. 

Rusk, a 5il-year-old Democrat 
who has .not been active in party 
politics, has remained close to 
world affairs as head of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which is deeply 
involved in economic and social 
developments in many countries. 


Bowles Drafted Platform 

Bowles is a former ambassador 
to India and former governor of 
Connecticut as well as presently a 
member of Congress. He played 
a major role in drafting the Demo- 
cratic National Convention’s liberal 
platform as head of the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

Stevenson, twice his party’s 
nominee for President, has an 
enormous world reputation as 
an American statesman of the 
first rank. He appears assured 
of a major policy-making role in 
his UN post rather than merely 
administrative tasks. 

McNamara rose rapidly to head 
the Ford company after entering 
its service after World War II. 

Goldberg, a 52-year-old Chicago- 
born lawyer,: has spent his entire 
professional career in the field of 
labor law, becoming general coun- 
sel of the former CIO in 1947. 
He served as a major in the Army 
during World War II attached to 
the Office of Strategic Services. He 
is a trustee or director of numerous 
labor and philanthropic organiza- 
tions including the Fund for the 
Republic and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 

Sporadic but persistent Repub- 
lican “bad loser” efforts to upset 
the Kennedy election victory last 
November seemed to have col- 
lapsed as officially certified re- 
sults from all 50 states showed 
that the Democratic nominee had 
300 votes in the Electoral Col- 
lege to Vice Pres. Nixon’s 223. 

Fourteen electors from Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, who had run 
as uncommitted for either major- 
party nominee, announced that they 
would vote for Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
(D-Va.), 


'|RenewedDrive 


Civil Liberty 
Group Urges 
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New York—The American peo- 
ple have been urged to make their 
influence felt in the drive to insure 
civil rights for Negroes and main- 
tain the nation’s historic principle 
of the separation of church and 
state. 

In the 40th annual report of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
—treleased on the eve of the 169th 
anniversary of the Bill of Rights— 
ACLU Executive Dir. Patrick Mur- 
phy Malin declared that if Amer- 
ica wants a free society “it will 
have to be maintained by the peo- 
ple.” 

Endorsing the Negro lunch- 
counter “sit-ins” and other legal 
measures being used to win 
equality, Malin wrote that people 
“could privately do a lot more 
than they are now doing” to 
hasten the end of racial discrimi- 
nation “without waiting for gov- 
ernmental action.” .In any case, 
he emphasized, what federal, 
state and municipal governments 
do in the civil rights field will be 
determined by the pressure ex- 
erted on them by the people. 

In the same manner, Malin ob- 
served, citizens play a key role in 
the area of separation of church 
and state, noting that people often 
nullify this principle “by the pres- 
sures they bring to bear on their 
officials.” He said this was espe- 
cially true in regard to education. 

Repeating the ACLU’s position 
that the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee should be abol- 
ished, Malin called it a “serpent in 
our demi-paradise of a free demo- 
cratic government and a free su- 
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ciety,” and declared it “can be 
scotched only by the people, 
through their representatives.” 

_In the civil rights field, the ACLU 
report said that even though the 
platforms of both major parties re- 
flect an increasing demand for 
progress toward equality, it cau- 
tioned that the nation “cannot re- 
alistically expect further federal 
legislation at more than a snuil’s 
pace.” 

The White House and the Justice 
Dept., the report added, have am- 
ple powers at present to act in the 
areas of southern voting and edu- 
cation and in northern housing to 
insure meaningful improvements. 


ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 
Designated as Secretary of Labot 
in Pres,-elect Kennedy’s Cabiuet. 
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